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Now Ready. 


PHENOMENA OF 


MATERIALIZATION 


By Baron Von SCHRENCK-NOTZING. 


With 225 Large Photographic Illustrations. 


This monumental work, by the well-known investigator, 
the market, both here and in the U.S. 


Impl. 8vo. (10}x 7 in.) 35s. net. 


giving the fullest details of his amazing experiments, is at length on 
It is, wit hout doubt, the most important monograph in Psychical Research that has 


hitherto been published, confirming Dr. CRAWFORD’S experiments in Belfast, on which an illustrated article by him is published 
in the October number of the Psychic Research Quarterly (3s. 6d. net). 


FOUR PILGRIMS. By 
Bruno, etc., 8vo, 10/6 net. 


(1) HrvEN-TsIanGe and his Perilous Journey to the Sacred Land of Buddha [a.D. 627-43]; (2) SAEWULF, 


to Pelestine; 
Mecca. 


A JACOBEAN LETTER-WRITER : 
By E. P. Statham. 8vo, 12/6 net. 


Chamberlain. 


WILLIAM BOULTING, 


author of Giordano 
[Trubner’s Oriental Series. 


English Pilgrim 


(3) Inn Bartuta, greatest of Moslem Travellers [1304-77]; (4) Lupovico pr VaRTHEMA, Renegade Pilgrim to 


the Life John 


[This day. 


and Times of 


The letters of JOHN CHAMBERLAIN [1553-1627] form a running commentary on his time, and on persons—from Royalty to the 


humblest—who came under his observation. 
remarks on public events and international amenities. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ETHiCS: 
By J. M. MECKLIN, 
University of Pittsburg; author of Democracy ‘and Race Friction. 


Democracy. 


Large 8vo, About 18/- net. 


A HANDBOOK ON STORY WRITING. By B.C. 
WILLIAMS, Instructor in Short-Story Writing, 
Columbia College. 10/6 net. [This day. 

RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY : a 
Psycho-Analytic Study oi Religion. By W. S. 
SWISHER, B.D. 8vo. 10/6 net. [This day. 

DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
AND COMPOSERS. By W.E QUARRY, with 


a very copious Classified Bibliography of Music. 
Cr. 8vo. 5/- net [This day. 


THE INEQUALITY OF INCOMES IN MODERN 


They contain many very amusing anecdotes not to be found elsewhere, with shrewd 


the Social Conscience in 2 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
456 pp., 
[Next week 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH FOR THE PLAIN 
MAN. ByS.M. KINGSFORD. 6/- net. [Th aay. 


An admirable exposition of the whole subject, its fa ‘ts bei 
drawn exclusively from the Proceedings and Journal of the “ P.R. SF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By Professor JOHN HOWLEY (University 
College, Galway). 10/6 net. [Next Week. 

IN SEARCH OF THESOUL AND THE MECH- 
ANISM OF HUMAN THOUGHT, EMOTION 
& CONDUCT. By BERNARD HOLLANDER, 
M.D. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 42/- net. [Shortly. 





SANITY IN SEX. By W. J. FIELDING. 10,6 net. 


The Nation: “ Doctors are urged, even compelled, to keep their 


Cassel Reader in Commerce in the University of learning to themselves: laymen are left in an ignorance abominably 
enforced by the dogma that there are two loves, that of the spirit 


London. 10/6 net. [This day. and that of the body, and that the two have no imperative connection. 

THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE  if,,)eidiog sttecks thle dengerone Gualiam at every, point.” Dr. 
GREAT POWERS IN THE 19TH CENTURY. _ the physical_and spiritual needs of every woman in the marriage 
By Dr. LILIAN KNOWLES. [Shortly. 


relation. Here women have found @ spokesman for their most 
intimate needs and most sacred rights.” 
7TWO BOOKS OF INTENSE INTEREST TO-DAY. 

(1) THE ADEPT OF GALILEE: 


COMMUNITIES. By HUGH DALTON, M.A. 





a story and an Argument. 442 p 


) The Argument shows that Yoga was, and is, to be found all the world over, and that the acceptance of PResas the Christ 


p. 9/- net. 


as ‘ ‘ian in this seience of the Soul explains the ‘‘ miracles’ attributed to Him and the deep spiritual wisdom He exhibited. 
(2) he Story is a narrative of the Life of Christ, depicting Him as one who had acquired that Bliss-Consciousness which is the 
goal and reward of Adeptship. The work is deeply reverent in tone, and absorbingly interesting. 


(2) A Second Edition has at once been called for of THE INITIATE. 7/6 net. 


The extraordinary interest that is being shown in this book is not surprising. It presents the veiled history of an Adept 
who worked in England until a few years ago, but who hid his identity for the convincing reasons stated in the book, the 
writer being one of his disciples. The Atheneum says that “ Whatever may be the source of his inspiration, its éff ect has 
undoubtedly been to make for the writer’s happiness, and promises many a reader’s also. The deeper aspects are dealt with in 
the latter half of the volume, and the result is stimulating.” 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd.: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lid., 


BROADWAY HOUSE: 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C 
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CHAPMAN & 


2nd Edition in the Press 





HALL announce 


South Wind's Successor 





THEY WENT By NORMAN DOUGLAS 7s. 6d. net 


“They Went” is the novel of the season. It has been reviewed at great length in nearly every important 


daily and weekly paper. Rebecca West described it as ‘ 


a beautiful and unique work of art.’’ The Nation 


devoted two columns of praise to it. There is no one who writes at all like Norman Douglas. He is absolutely 
individual. The Times said of “ They Went”’ that ‘‘there will be no other book in the least like this during the 
autumn book season. It is in great demand at all bookstalls and libraries. The first large edition is nearly 
exhausted and a second is in the press. ‘‘ They Went’ is a great book, greater, many people think, even than 


“ South Wind.”’ 


2nd Edition in the Press 


MEMOIRS of LIFE 





By W. H. MALLOCK 


and LITERATURE 


16s. net 


Few forms of literature are more fascinating than the art of reminiscence, and Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Life 
and Literature’’ is one of the most popular books of the autumn season. It has received columns of praise, 
and is selling steadily. The first edition is nearly exhausted and a second large edition is in the press. In ‘‘ They 


Went” and “ Memoirs of Life and Literature’’ Messrs. Ch 
most important books of the year. 





A Sequel to Marie Claire 





Marie Claire 


apman and Hall have certainly published two of the 





MARIE CLAIRE’S WORKSHOP 
By MARGUERITE AUDOUX, 


translated by F. S. FLINT 


7s. 6d. net 


A few years before the war a book written by a French seamsiress achieved an enormous success: it sold 
13,000 copies at 6s. That book was “ Marie Claire,’ and now there is a sequel to it, ‘‘ Marie Claire’s Workshop,” 
that is every bit as good. ‘‘ Mile. Audoux is a very fine artist,’ says the Westminster (Gazette. “Life flows 


through the workshop of a Paris dressmaker, and the successive waves are registered by the incomparably sensitive 
apparatus provided by Mlle. Audoux’s genius. Mlle. Audoux shows us in a series of beautiful scenes that man is a 
spiritual being and that love cannot fail to triumph, even when the lover is beaten to death... . Marie Claire’s 


‘Workshop ’ is a lovely work of art.” 








LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Reminiscences of a Stowaway 
By C. E. GOULDSBURY. I5s. net. 


“Mr. Gouldsbury has written a book which both in style 
and matter would be hard to beat.”—Punch. 








Magic in Names 
By EDWARD CLODD. 12s, 6d. net, 


“A curious and attractive study of primitive beliefs and 
customs.’’—Westminster Gazette. 

This book is receiving a great deal of attention in the daily 
and weekly Press. It is the subject of much discussion. 


My Canadian Memories 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 12s. 6d. net. 
Author of “ A Lame Dog’s Diary.” 


‘Thoroughly readable.”—Atheneum. 


“Thoroughly representative of its author.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Their success lies in their individuality.” — Glasgow 
Herald 





Chestnuts and Small Beer 


A Journalist's Memoirs. 
By H. J. JENNINGS. 12s. 6d. net. 
“No lack of liveliness.”—Daily Mail. 


“Full of entertainment.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Spirited reminiscences.’’—Scotsman. 





NOVELS.— 


Larry Munro 
By G. B. STERN. 


The Heart of Unaga 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 


The Granite Hills 


By ©. E. HEANLEY. 7s. 6d. net, 
A NEW ART SERIES 
The Universal Art Series. 


The first two volumes of this series are now ready, 
Modern Movements in 


Painting 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 








2Is, net. 


Design and Tradition 
By AMOR FENN. 30s, net. 


Further volumes wil! be added during the autumn. 
For full particulars apply to the publishers. 























CHAPMAN & HALL Ltd., 


11 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
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THE MODERN ESSAY. 
‘*Tf I May.” By A. A. MILNE. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
—‘‘ The Uses of Diversity.” By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Methuen. 
e 6s. net.) 
~** Windfalls.” By ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH. (Dent. 6s. net.) 


‘The Passion of Labor.” 


In the years immediately preceding the war it was the fashion 
to look for the secret of human history in a mysterious inter- 
play of economic causes. A race of historical materialists 
arose, who surprised us with a novel view of familiar things. 
One said the topless towers of Ilium were burnt not by the 
face of Helen, but by a trade route through the Hellespont ; 
Signor Ferrero brightened up Roman history by explaining 
that it was a matter of corn supply. The next batch of his- 
torians will point out that it was really a matter of 
complexes. They have begun already on dear old Henry the 
Eighth; they will soon get to Achilles. In fact, we would 
advise any undergraduate who wishes to make sure of an 
All Souls Fellowship to set about the psycho-analysis of 
Nicias and Alcibiades at once. There is nothing like pegging 
out one’s claim in good time. 

It has all been very fast and furious, and not a few 
grains of newly-detached truth are being whirled about in 
the vortex. No doubt the war had economic causes; unfor- 
tunately, the peace, as we all know, had none, but only 
economic consequences. Neither trade rivalry nor sup- 
pressed wishes afford a sufficient motive for the spectacle of 
human history. It is almost a pity that things are so com- 
plicated, and that such a revelation of their complexity as 
the war and the peace have afforded should have been given 
us just now. The economic theory will have been discredited 
before I have time to write my work in three volumes on 
the Economic History of English Literature. A sacrilegious 
work, I am afraid, but one containing a few of those precious 
grains of truth that would otherwise be left in the dustbin. 
It would reveal the author at work to supply a market— 
the preface would, of course, acknowledge the valuable hints 
derived from Mr. Arnold Bennett’s suggestive monographs— 
the publisher selling books by the hundredweight, the editor 
allotting space by the inch, and the writer ending, con- 
strained yet graceful, with a full-stop on the final millimetre. 
Johnson's “ Lives of the Poets,’ Lamb’s sixpenny jokes, the 
* three-decker,’’ Messrs. W. H. Smith, the “ Globe ’’ “ turn- 
over,” and the ubiquitous “ middle ’—all these and many 
other things would have due consideration; and in all 
probability I should, by the time I came to the end of my 
labors, have given a tolerably coherent account of the evolu- 
tion of such irreproachable literary forms as the Novel and 
the Essay. 

It would appear from this history that the modern essay 
is predominantly a weekly affair. !t has to be read, and 
has to be written in something of a hurry, at a sharp trot, let 
us say, between the full gallop of the daily and the sedate 
walk of the monthly. And this quality, as of the golden 
mean, must also attach to its effect upon the mind of the 
reader. On the one hand, it must not set him really thinking 
—no one has time for real thinking in the week-end ; on the 
other hand, it must be a little more provocative of thought 
than the transparent fluid sprayed over the mind by the 
reflections of the daily Press. That evaporates by Saturday 
lunch-time and leaves nothing for Sunday. The modern 
essay is, therefore, a titillation rather than a disturbance of 
the intellect, a caress rather than a shock to the emotions. 
It is better without a perceptible argument ; it assumes that 
the mind of the reader will sink back to its former condition 
of complete repose. 

It follows that the writer of modern essays runs a rather 
serious risk when he gathers his arrows for the year into 
a single quiver. If he is serious-minded, the deficiency of 


By Rospert Lynn. (Bell. 6s. net.) 








sustained argument, the absence of concentration, will be 
felt as a real weakness. In a serious discussion of matters 
of importance, such as the political philosophy underlying 
Mr. Robert Lynd’s essays on “ The Passion of Labor,” we 
demand an unfaltering progress towards a conclusion. We 
feel that we have a right to definitions, and that on the basis 
of these definitions an orderly structure should be raised. 
If, on the other hand, the essayist aims chiefly at amusing 
us, the danger is that the fun may appear mechanical, when 
three or four exhibitions, that should have had a week of 
forgetfulness dividing them, are watched in quick succession. 
The humorous essayist may look like a weary clown turning 
the same somersault once a minute instead of once a week. 

And these perils are not remote; they are real and 
imminent. Qualities which are excellent in the essay, in the 
place and at the time where it originally appeared, are 
defects in a book. Careful analysis is, for instance, as out 
of place in the one as it is welcome in the other; paradox 
and epigram which spice the weekly essay are dust and 
ashes in the book. There we enjoy the first paradox, let the 
second pass, are doubtful about the third, and hold the 
fourth up to the light and ask, severely, whether it means 
anything at all. It seldom does. Moreover, we come to turn 
a jaundiced eye upon even the kindlier virtues of our weekly 
entertainer. A delightful urbanity may easily become a 
shallow unctuousness; whimsical inconsequence, a mere 
inability to keep to the point; unbuttoned ease, garrulous 
presumption. We now look for a continuity whose very 
absence was a virtue in the weekly causerie. How can it be 


supplied? Not by argument, not by subject—a score or so 
of boomerang flights on the same subject is almost 


infuriating ; 


the only thing that will save the modern 
essayist is personality. 

Alas! too many of them know it. They do their utmost 
to achieve a personality. They abound in intimacies, which 
we resent as indiscretions. They are profuse in charm ; 
would give anything for a little savagery. 
at being ‘‘ themselves ’’; we wish they would be anything 
rather. A made-up personality is insufferable, if we can 
see the make-up, follow the lines of grease-paint that 
compose the kindly gentleman, with his roses and his bees 
and his fellow-feeling for nature; his engaging untidiness, 
his intolerable honesty, his jokes on his own physique, his 
liking for beer, his consummate wholesomeness. No; the 
personality we desire is either not stage-managed at all by 
its owner, or stage-managed perfectly. Even Stevenson was 
none too perfect a stage-manager. We sometimes see 
through the trick. But then he was a brave fellow who tried 
to pull off some of the most difficult feats in the essayist’s 
repertory—the inspiring moral lecture, for one. The best 
kind of personality is that which is disengaged as it were 
accidentally, the perfume of a genuine sincerity that comes 
from a ripened human being. Montaigne, Elia, Thoreau— 
these are the gods of the essay. 

Let us not conjure up these sweet, yet mighty ghosts. 
They may scare us into forgetting that one at least of the 
books before us has the touch of the born essayist. Mr. 
Milne’s diffident “If I May ’’ has personality. If we are 
asked to declare whether it is of the true and original kind, 
we must honestly reply that we suspect stage-management. 
But it is the stage-management of an artist in the craft: an 
exaggeration that keeps in touch with the impulses and 
opinions of a real man. Mr. Milne has the gift of seeing 
himself in miniature. He looks at his actions and reactions 
through the wrong end of a good telescope. He detaches 
himself as completely as he can from himself before he 
proceeds to confess. His method is to inveigle us into 
thinking that he is very small, rather incompetent, and 
decidedly ineffectual. That tiny man cannot possibly say 
anything important ; he is too funnily small. It is obviously 
quite safe. We feel infinitely superior. We watch him 
point with his umbrella. 


we 
They are experts 


“¢That’s a fine old dresser.’ said the shopman, coming 
up at that moment, and he smacked it encouragingly. ‘A 
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fine old deesser, that.’ We agreed. ‘Except for 
these curley-wiggles,’ 1 added, pointing io them with my 
umbrella, ‘If we could take those off " He looked at 
me reproachfully. ‘ You wouldn’t take those off?’ he said. 
‘Why that’s what tells you it’s a Welsh dresser of 1720.’ 





‘Ve didn’t buy that dresser. We decided that the size or 
he price were all wrong. 


But I wonder now, supposing we 

bought it, whether we should have had the pluck to 

remove the curley-wiggles (and let people mistake it for an 

(inglish dresser of 1920) in order that, so abbreviated, it 
cht have been more beautiful.’’ 


And we, who felt so superior, begin to wonder also. 


Once we begin to wonder, we are lost. We begin to realize 
that this tiny, bewildered being is very like ourselves, 
though perhaps a little more honest; more wonderful, we 
begin to see that the Brobdingnagians who tower above him 
are big and silly and moonfaced, with large mouths that 
utter incredibly stupid things; in fact, that we have before 
us an authentic, though contemporary, Jack the Giant- 
killer, a David who is slinging stone after stone at the 
Goliath of modern humbug. He slings them methodically, 
smiling the while. He seems hardly more than a little boy 
letting fly with his catapult at the telegraph wires. 
Suddenly we feel that we have been stung, and there we find 
a little patch of cant in the armor of our soul. 


‘ 


Mr. Chesterton, in his present mood, never stings. He 


is, on the contrary, himself a knockabout Goliath, braining 
more good things than bad with his tempestuous club. The 
rhythm of his prose suggests nothing so much as an infinite 


number of pot-shots. It is not an occupation to spend one’s 
life on, and the spectator, watching, begins to be indifferent 
to the good shots because of the multitude of the bad. “I 
do not like seriousness,’ he begins. ‘‘I think it is 
Two lines further on it appears that serious- 
ness is taking everything seriously : no one in his senses ever 
called that seriousness ; he calls it humbug. To watch Mr. 
Chesterton rigging up these portentous Aunt Sallies in order 
to have the pleasure of knocking them down again is 
wearisome. Doubtless Mr. Chesterton believes that his 
method is a valuable one. 


irreligious.”’ 


‘Nothing (he writes) has been so senselessiy under- 
rated as wit even when it seems to be the mere wit of 
words. It is dismissed as merely verbal; but, in fact, it 
is more solemn writing that is merely verbal, or rather 

erely verbose. A joke is always a thought; it is grave 
ind solemn writing that can be quite literally thoughtless. 
‘his applies to jokes when they are not quite verbal, but 
quite vulgar. A good pun, or even a bad pun, is more 
intellectual than mere polysyllables.”’ 
That is sound sense; but there are plenty of things that do 
not lend themselves to witty treatment. It is difficult to be 
witty other people’s pain, for example. More 
important, however, is the fact that a thought, as such, is 
worthless. Jokes may always have thoughts behind them ; 
they are not good jokes unless the thought is true. Mr. 
Chesterton is always losing sight of the distinction; half 
his jokes are bad jokes, half his thoughts false thoughts. 
Take the one question of divorce, simply because it is a pet 
subject of his. 


about 


‘“The writer asks the substantial question squarely 
enough: ‘Is indissoluble marriage good for mankind? ’ and 
he answers it squarely enough: ‘For the great mass of 
mankind, ves.’ To those who, like myself, move in the old 
world dream of Democracy, that admission ends the whole 
question. 
Mark the bonhomie: ‘‘ For us old-fashioned democrats that 
is the end of the question.”’ It is a good formula. The 
Church of England is good for the mass of Englishmen. For 
us old-fashioned democrats, &c. The mass of Englishmen 
thinks that marriage ought not to be indissoluble. For us 
old-fashioned democrats, &c. Mr. Chesterton made up as 
the old-fashioned democrat is a very poor effort at per- 
sonality. It might be amusing if he were really simple- 
minded. In fact, he is extremely casuistical. To use an 
affectation of bonhomie to cover sophistries is dishonest, and 
it leads to bad writing as well. 

“ Alpha of the Plough” is a very variable essayist. 
He also attempts bonhomie. We are not convinced by it; 
but since he does not do it in order to deceive, we can bear 
with it. His principal vices are two. He is fond of fine 
writing, and addicted to right thinking. The first is venial, 
even when it leads him to describe a dog’s “ reddish-brown 
coat gleaming through the trees like an oriflamme of Pan” 





—the first recorded instance of anyone getting “ oriflamme ”’ 
and “ Pan” into the same sentence ; most minor poets have 
a lot of trouble in getting them on to the same page. The 
right thinking is more serious ; under its influence, he assures 
us that Napoleon was “as soulless a man as ever played a 
great part on the world’s stage.’’ It depends on what you 
mean by soul. We get a little nearer to what “ Alpha of the 
Plough ” means when he tells us that his three greatest men 
are Shakespeare, Milton, and (Cromwell; a little nearer still, 
when he tells us that “ it was a hobby poor Pascal needed to 
allay that horror of the universe which he expressed in the 
desolating phrase, ‘ Le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis 
m’effraye.’”” Perhaps Napoleon also needed a hobby. Any- 
how we feel sure “ Alpha of the Plough ” has a hobby, which 
keeps him from being frightened by interstellar space. 
Perhaps, his hobby is writing these essays. If so, it is 
harmless in all cases, and altogether delightful in a few. 

Mr. Robert Lynd has chosen the hardest task for him- 
self—to write weekly political essays that should be amiable 
iud yet ‘illuminating, attractive and yet penetrating. To 
seme extent, and this is no small praise seeing how difficult 
his task really is, he has succeeded. As a commentary and 
exposition of the aims of the actual Labor movement, 
Mr. Lynd is a trifle optimistic and idealistic. It is not, we 
think, true in fact to maintain that the Labor Party is inter- 
nationally-minded ; its actual policy, as opposed to its 
platonic programme, is no more international than that of 
the Coalition. Moreover, for such subjects the method of 
the essayist is too loose to be convincing; they call for 
stringent critical analysis. Mr. Lynd is at his best when he 
puts before his reader forgotten truths: “ Even if we grant 
that the worst that is being said of the workers just now is 
true, it means no more than that the economic gospel of the 
nineteenth century is bearing its natural fruit.” His danger 
is that he may be seduced by the form which he uses into 
writing a mere succession of short sentences. As it is, a 
hard, snappy monotony begins to be perceptible; and hand- 
in-hand with this is the tendency to sacrifice good sense to 
epigram. To make a fetish of historical precedent is a vice, 
but it is hardly to be corrected by saying that “ History is 
not fit to be read unless by those who realize that it is a 
branch of indecent literature.” 

When we come to reckon up what we require of the 
essay, we must add to personality a sufficiently flexible style. 
A good essay has a meandering motion. It does not aim at 
the cumulative economy of good argument ; it is sinuous and 
persuasive. It does not tap continually on the reader’s 
attention ; it is chary of making points, as the debaters use. 
Its rhythms are subtle; they pervade, not insist, for they 
have to convey not conclusions, but an angle of vision. It is 
very hard to write one a week. Mr. Milne can. But the 
others—even Mr. Chesterton who has a reputation in this 
kind—would do better to write what they have to say in a 
book and divide their books into weekly instalments. That 
would not be so popular; but that is because there is a real 
difference between journalism and literature. It is dangerous 
to pretend that there is none. 

J. M. M. 


THE LONDON OF THE GREAT FIRE. 


‘The Great Fire of London in 1666.” 


By WALTER G. BELL. 
(The Bodley Head. 25s. net.) 


It is on the face of it an astonishing fact that the Great Fire 
of London, which thrilled the whole world of Europe, should 
have had to wait two and a half centuries for a complete 
and critical historian like Mr. W. G. Bell. Thanks to Mr. 
Bell, Londoners of 1920 will know more about this 
tremendous disaster than any generation of man since those 
who actually saw the huge smoke-cloud filling the September 
sky by day, or the showers of sparks and streams of molten 
lead which poured from the blazing pile of old St. Paul’s 
by night. He has studied the historians, the diarists, and 
the memoirists of the day, he has searched the archives of the 
Guildhall and the Records Office, he has ransacked the 
libraries of European capitals for letters from foreign 
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HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MR. GALSWORTHY'S NEW_ NOVEL. 


IN CHANCERY. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 9s. 


‘“Onee more Mr. Galsworthy shows his quiet mastery. . . . Once more he lights up his sober fabric with the golden 
thread of beauty.” —T'he Times. 








NEW NOVEL BY EDEN _ PHILLPOTTS. 


ORPHAN DINAH. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 9s. 


In this new tale of Dartmoor readers will find all those charms of humour and vivid characterization which have 
placed the Author in the front rank of living writers 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW_ BOOK. 


BACK TO LIFE. By PHILIP GIBBS. 9s. 


‘A challenging book. It asks the questions all are asking. . 
—Daily Chronicle. 








. . The War Novel for which we have been waiting.” 





OTHER _DISTINCTIVE FICTION, 
THE MONSTER. 9s. net. | THE HAPPY HIGHWAYS. 





9s. net. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. By STORM JAMESON. 
THE HEADLAND. Qs. net. } SNOW OVER ELDEN. 9s. net 
By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT. | By THOMAS MOULT. 
DITTE, GIRL ALIVE! 9s.net. | LINDA CONDON. 7s. 6d. net. 


By MARTIN ANDERSENWEYO. | By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 








THIS YEAR’S RACKHAM. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.  reioia ty cs. evans. 


Richly illustrated in Colour and Silhouette by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Cr. 4to. Picture 
Boards. 7s. 6d. net. 


Also a large Paper edition limited to 500 copies, on English Hand-made Paper, numbered 
and signed by the Artist, £2 2s. Od. 


PICTURES BY BOSSCHERE. 


THE CITY CURIOUS. 4 story for chitaren toia by 


TENNYSON JESSE. Richly illustrated in Colour and Black and White by JEAN DE 
BOSSCHERE. Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
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travellers who wrote of the wonders and woes they had 
witnessed—generally in the vein of the author of the 
Apocalypse over the ruins of “ Babylon the Great.” Mr. 
Bell has even caught in his hasty flights that earliest “ fire 
reporter ” of whom English journalism can boast, the writer 
of the * London Gazette,” who, being driven out of his 
printing house near Baynard’s Castle (not far from the pre- 
sent site of the ° offices) by the advancing flames, 
removed his press to a distant churchyard, and there issued 
his narratives. Instead of the Baynard’s Castle imprint, this 
Thomas Newcombe placed on his “ extra-specials”’ the 
splendid imprint: * London.’ He went on printing among 
the tombs until the “ book-women,”’ who were the ordinary 
newsvendors of Stuart times, went on strike because they 
declared that the terrible stench of the loosely-covered 
burials of the Plague Year made it a peril to life to go to 
the churchyard for his newspapers. 

Mr. Bell begins with an interesting picture of the London 
of 1666, with houses of timber and plaster crowded together 
in narrow, filthy streets, cramped by convention no less 
than by the City walls and gates, and utterly ignorant of 
sanitation or of fire prevention. \When the faggots caught 
alight in the bakehouse in Pudding Lane, by Eastcheap, on 
that Sunday morning, September 2nd, 1666, the fire might 
easily have been extinguished, and even when it had spread 
to the riverside warehouses of inflammable goods there was 
no reason why it should not have been localized. All that 
day the City authorities neglected it, and when it unluckily 
spread to London Bridge it destroyed the wheels which were 
the only effective source of any considerable water supply. 
The four days which followed are a terrible story of 
indecision, confusion, and panic. The Lord Mayor declined 
to give orders for blowing up threatened property in order 
to cut off the supply of material to the advancing flames, 
because aldermen and other wealthy property-owners were 
unwilling to consent. When, under the orders of the Duke 
of York—who seems to have displayed at this hour the only 
vigor of his indecisive life—sailors from the Fleet were 
brought up to do this work, the gaps were too small, and the 
flames, driven by the persistent east wind, were advancing 
from so many quarters that five-sixths of the old city was 
engulfed. It is extraordinary that the loss of life was so 
small. The official records give only six, and though Mr. 
Bell thinks this too low, it is still clear that life fared better 
than property. For the first time we have here the daily 
advance of the flames as one might narrate the fortunes of 
a “big push” in France or Flanders. We read of the 
churches and halls and markets and prisons which, one by 
one, were destroyed, of Fleet Street with only thirty houses 
left in it, of Ludgate Hill with pavements too hot to walk 
on, of Charles II. and his brother handing out buckets of 
water and cheering on the fainting, famished workers. We 
read, too, of the crowds lynching frightened foreigners whose 
tongue they could not understand, of the citizens giving 
any price that was demanded for carts to carry their valu- 
ables to the fields, of the great throng of young and old, 
rich and poor which fied beneath the smoke clouds through 
the northern gates to escape the Day of Judgment that the 
Puritan zealots had been prophesying for so long. 

So far the Fire itself, but there Mr. Bell has simply 
expanded and systematized and corrected the references 
which other historians and memoir-writers have given us. 
It is when he reaches the vital period of Reconstruction— 
to use a word which our own great conflagration has intro- 
duced to our language—that he deals with an-entirely new 
province. Nowhere else is there available to the student and 
the statesman so detailed and so fascinating an account of 
the tremendous problems which the Great Fire created, and 
the manner in which our forefathers grappled with them. 
Four hundred and sixteen acres of closely-packed dwellings 
within and without the walls had been converted into 
smoking ruins, 13,000 houses and 87 parish churches had 
vanished, while most of the public buildings, the Cathedral, 
the Custom House, the halls of the livery companies, all the 
City prisons, a great slice of the Temple, the Guildhall itself 
had been destroyed. Out in the open spaces to the north, 
Moorfields and Finsbury Fields, the inhabitants of the 
doomed city were camped. They spread out to the village 
of Islington, where Londoners went to drink “ syllabubs ” 


Times ” 





in summer, and they occupied to the north-west St. Giles’s 
Fields and Soho Fields, which were then open meadows. A 
number crossed the river in boats—for the destruction of 
London Bridge had removed the only southern roadway— 
and took refuge in St. George’s Fields, where now the tram- 
car gong clangs through long avenues of Georgian slums. 

No sooner had the fire died out than Christopher Wren, 
then Deputy Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works, came for- 
ward with his famous plan for rebuilding the city on com- 
pletely new lines. He would have opened up St. Paul’s and 
the Royal Exchange by wide streets on a rectangular plan, 
and he would have cleared the river-bank from the Temple 
to the Tower and converted it into a wide public quay. The 
main streets he designed were 40 ft. and 90 ft. wide, and 
the result would have been a noble city worthy of the 
Capital’s associations, and convenient for its commerce and 
transit. But our author shows that it was an impossible 
ideal. It has been the fashion of all who have written on 
the subject to blame the selfishness and timidity of the 
citizens, who all wanted to resume building and business on 
their old sites where their customers had long found them, 
but this is not all the story. The times were particularly 
unpropitious for an undertaking that would have involved 
immense cost for which there were no available resources. 
The country was involved in a costly war with France and 
Holland, and the profligate finance of Charles II. had made 
it impossible to make any grants from national funds for 
so vast an experiment in town-planning. Wren treated 
these commercial and business sites as if they were merely 
prairie land. One of his roads would have cut clean through 
the middle of the Guildhall, and in other ways his scheme 
was too much in advance of the day. All that could be done 
was to widen some of the principal streets, and to abolish 
some of the more noisome alleys. It was a typical com- 
promise, with all the advantages and all the evils that 
English history has constantly found in such a course. One 
thing Charles II. did, and that was by a stroke of the pen 
to convert London from a city of timber into a city of brick, 
and this proved the finest safeguard against any repetition 
of such a calamity. The best proof that the rebuilding of 
the City was a real improvement lies in the fact that 13,200 
houses were destroyed by the Fire and only 9,000 were 
erected on their sites. The remaining spaces were thrown 
into the street surface, and thus at once improved the means 
of locomotion, the health of the people, and reduced the 
danger of casual fires spreading as this one had done. 

It being necessary to rebuild, in the main, on the old 
foundations, the next question was how to settle the enor- 
mously complicated questions of boundaries and of interests. 
Sir Matthew Hale, } ord Chief Justice, drafted the Act which 
set up the Court o! Fire Judges—an entirely new tribunal 
in our history. The judges sat in the hall of Clifford’s Inn 
—which still remains, though it is threatened with demoli- 
tion as we write—to hear and determine all questions 
between landlords, tenants, occupiers, and others, with power 
to cancel existing agreements and to substitute others, to 
order new leases, and, generally, to revise the whole occupy- 
ing tenure of the City. It was an Act which was “ the 
negation of all law’’; it may be compared with our own 
Defence of the Realm Act, and only the overwhelming neces- 
sity would have induced the citizens to endure it. The Court 
sought to ascertain whether landlord or tenant was best 
able to rebuild speedily, and then to act equitably between 
the different interests. It took from the landlord the power 
to compel his tenant to rebuild, which if enforced might have 
ruined thousands, and at the same time it gave an owner an 
incentive to rebuild if he had the means. Where tradesmen 
were irretrievably ruined the leases were cancelled on pay- 
ment of a small sum for the extinction of their rights. Where 
neither landlord nor tenant could rebuild, the Corporation, 
after a lapse of three years, was empowered to seize the sites 
and to erect buildings. This Court acted on a principle never 
recognized previously, and but too sparingly applied in 
modern legislation—that there was a third party, the public, 
whose interests were confided to the judges. It is a 
characteristic incident that the then Bishop of London, 
Henchman, was one of the most exacting landlords in his 
dealings with his tenants, the booksellers and mercers of 
Paternoster Row, and that when threatened with citation, 
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before the Fire Judges, he replied that he would claim his 
privileges as a Peer of Parliament. But, on the whole, the 
Court of Fire Judges was the most effective and beneticent 
emergency court ever constituted, and it saved London from 
perhaps a fate as disastrous as that of Palmyra and Babylon. 
It was accompanied by the passage of a Rebuilding Act, 
which prescribed three main categories of houses to be 
erected on the ruins, and regulated their materials. This 
Act was not passed until February, 1667, and then the real 
rebuilding of London could begin. 

The inscription on the Monument tells us that London 
was restored in three years, but this is as great a fiction as 
that other which formerly adorned the same column attri- 
buting the Fire to the “malicious hearts of barbarous 
Papists.’’ The first highways were staked out near St. Paul’s 
in April, 1667, and next month the first marking out of plots 
for house-building began. Fleet Street was the first City 
highway to be raised out of the ruins, the first in which the 
Fire Judges’ Court was consulted, and the first in which the 
new paving was completed. The first houses erected in 
the City were inns and victualling houses, to be used by the 
swarms of laborers who were at work clearing the ruins and 
erecting public buildings, like the halls of the City companies, 
or the Custom House (which Charles II. undertook to rebuild 
at the expense of the Crown). The pretence that London 
was rebuilt in three years is mere moonshine. By the spring 
of 1668 it was estimated that only 800 houses had been 
erected, it was not until 1670 that the rebuilding of any of 
the churches was even begun, and it was not until 1675 that 
the Guildhall was completed. St. Paul’s Cathedral was not 
completed until 1710. 

It is curious how little we hear of Sir Christopher Wren 
in the secular side of the City’s restoration. In spite of 
his official position, there is no trace of his hand in the 
ultimate street lines, and there are only three or four private 
residences—one of them the Deanery of St. Paul’s—which 
our author thinks can be surely attributed to that master 
mind. The rebuilding of London, the vastest enterprise of 
its kind in our history, has left no architect’s name behind 
it. The fame of Wren is concerned alone with the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the City, and it was not until 1670 
that the authorities found time or funds to turn to that 
problem. True, they had very early in the crisis carried 
out a characteristic act of Christian charity by seizing half- 
a-dozen of the largest “ conventicles ” which had escaped the 
Fire—one of them, the Moravian Chapel in Fetter Lane, still 
exists—and handing them over for the use of their Church 
of England neighbors. They had also erected in some of 
the City churchyards certain temporary buildings of brick 
and timber, which were called “ tabernacles,” where the 
burned-out Anglican clergy were able to conduct services 
for such of their parishioners as gradually returned to the 
sites of their old dwellings. But in most cases the parochial 
churchyards were in a deplorable state during the four 
vears after the Fire. They had been so crammed with the 
dead that they had been raised far above the surrounding 
soil, and many were blocked with débris. Housewives 
around were hanging washing up to dry over the graves. In 
others smiths’ forges and carpenters’ shops were set up. 

There were 87 churches destroyed in the flames, and 
when it came to dealing with this chaos Wren proposed to 
rebuild only 39 of them, amalgamating the smaller 
parishes with the larger. Instantly, the English individu- 
alism and parochialism, which have always been the bane 
of our public life, were roused to fury. An agitation arose 
which rendered the ecclesiastical clauses of the Rebuilding 
Act inoperative, and by a second Act the number was 
increased to 51. The ultimate solution of the difficulties 
was secured, and the work of rebuilding 51 churches and 
St. Paul’s was pushed forward. The whole of the cost was 
provided out of the coal dues, which had been increased to 
3s. per chaldron—an impost conveniently forgotten by those 
apologists who declare that the Church of England has 
received no public moneys. In the case of St. Paul’s this 
involuntary contribution from the general taxpayers 
amounted to the substantial sum of £747,000. It is here 
alone that we trace the master-hand and the ceaseless 
energy of Wren 
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Tus volume of Mr. Sturge Moore’s resembles “ The Powers 
of the Air’’ in containing a prose-poem with lyrical 
interludes (‘ Blind Thamyris’’), but ‘“ Danae,’’ a pictorial 
idyll, is written in decasyllabic couplets, and “ Aforetime,”’ 
a rather forbidding poem of recollected incarnation, in 
blank verse. Of these, “ Danae’’ is much the most interest- 
ing and successful. Among modern poets, Mr. Sturge Moore 
reminds us most intimately of Chapman, and there is some 
profit in comparing Danae in her brazen tower with Hero 
islanded in Sestus. In both poets there are loose affinities 
—intellectual power, a language rather of angles than of 
curves, and taking form in diction rather than in music, 
command of dignified and massive simile, frequent eccen- 
tricity, stiffness of carriage and labor of workmanship, 
fondness for abstract thought, obscurity and tortuousness, 
a zest for richly and often excessively elaborate ornament, 
and a verse impressive for a kind of static nobility rather 
than flowing graciousness. Sometimes Mr. Sturge Moore 
is positively ugly—“ goldly glimmers in the gleam”’ is 
like pouring words out of a bottle, and phrases like 
“Though never to fib tempted, she was true ’’ are curiously 
inappropriate naivetés. 

“ Aforetime’’’ is a resuscitation of himself in imagina- 
tive memory as a Roman boy, torn between pity for the 
sufferings of a female slave and the racial cruelty and 
arrogance which conquer, so that he stones her to make 
her work. It is a poem not of intrinsic beauty but specu- 
lative experience, and is less attractive than the mysterious 
wildness of “Danae.’’ Mr. Sturge Moore takes some 
knowing, as the saying goes, but to a reader attuned to 
his variety of thought and hard-won discipline of workman- 
ship, he will convey the appeal of a splendid, if cold, piece 
of bronze statuary. 

One hundred and eighty pages of “Oxford Poetry,” 
arranged in sequence of years and with the same names 
recurring in different portions of the volume, leave a con- 
fusing impression. Presumably, it is an amalgam of two 
or three other volumes, for we recognize pieces we have 
read in former issues, and a selection, say, of pieces from 
all the volumes in the series would have been a_ better 
plan. The 1919 portion is also greatly inferior to those of 
1917 and 1918, containing really nothing worth saving. 
Among the most effective poems are Mr. Childe’s stately 
“The Gothic Rose,’’ the best poem he has printed, a 
charming song of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s (if he will pardon 
such an adjective!), some lines from a pastoral by Mr. 
Nichols, two poems of Mr. Graves’s, and Mr. E. R. Dodds’s 
“ Measure,’’ a poem whose successive stanzas are only 
variations of a single idea but of taut phrasing and resonant 
music :— 

“ This is the sun’s wisdom; that change and rest 

And change the embodied world’s recurrent measure, 
In check and counterpoise 
Contain all joys 
Lest the one treasure perish, being possessed,” 
is the last stanza. Much of the rest of the verse is stereo- 
typed and of common stamp, nor can a series which persist- 
ently leaves Mr. Blunden out (not only an Oxford man 
but an undergraduate up to quite recently) be other than 
provincial 

Mr. Masefield contributes a valuable introduction to 
this anthology of Public School verse, with the premisses 
of which we fully agree without by any means coming to 
his conclusion. His insistence that a race which has 
flowered into so many splendid blooms of literature, art, 
science, architecture, and philosophy, can only be called 
dull and insensitive by people without contact with reality, 
greatly needs saying at a time when the imitation 
and appreciation of foreign art is considered the 
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QTHER NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
PAM AND THE COUNTESS an -. 5/- net ADVENTURES OF TWO = .. 4/6 net 
PHILLISINFRANCE... ...... 4/6 net ae eee 
By MAY WYNNE. 
THREE BEARS AND GWEN... ... 3/6net | SALLY MAKESGOOD.. ..  .. 4/6 net 
By MAY WYNNE By BESSIE MARCHANT. 








THE THREE BEST ANNUALS. 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Seventeenth Year of Issue. The Original and the 


Best. Finely Illustrated in Colours. Picture boards, 6/- net. Cloth, 8/6 net 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ BOOK. Second Year of Issue. Picture Boards, 3/6 net 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S DIARY, 1921, The Dainty Little Book for Dainty Little 


Folk, Illustrations by Florence Harrison. 1/6 net 


| BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4. anp at cLascow aND BOMBAY 
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only certificate of culture. And to foster interest, living 
knowledge, and the arts in Public Schools, whose boys are 
dull because they are taught to be dull and to be as alike 
as a packet of pins to one another (originality and civilized 
sensibilities being unmanly), would be a really desirable 
revolution. And we agree with Mr. Masefield that boys 
ought to be given every encouragement to write verse. But 
we emphatically differ from him in his view that schoolboy 
verse ought to be published. It is not fair to the boys for 
one thing. If they develop any literary power in maturity, 
the last thing they will desire to have seen the light 
will be the poetic fruits of their colthood. Would any 
writer now living wish to have the verse he wrote at school 
published? Neither is it fair to open the literary market 
to boys, with all the jealousies and vanities and flatteries 
and self-consciousness to which many adult writers suc- 
cumb. The modern publicity craze in juveniles is, we are 
convinced, a false and unhealthy one, making older and 
younger ridiculous alike. Lastly, is not the public 
sufficiently pelted already with torrents of indifferent verse 
without adding the poetic outpourings of schoolboys to its 
burdens? Schoolboys should write verse not for publica- 
tion but for practice in the general art of self-expression 
and appreciation. We are not less but more confirmed in 
our opinion from the fact that this anthology contains three 
poems by one boy, D. R. Gillie, of Rugby, who shows really 
remarkable promise. We can only hope that this promise 
will not be stultified by the very unwise step of premature 
publication. It is not by their buds that ye shall know 
them. 

It is convenient to take Mr. Aldington’s and Mr. 
Storer’s translations from the Greek together, since they 
are both part of a series. Whether the proper medium for 
rendering the fairy-like delicacies (however sophisticated 
the fairies!) of the Greek Anthology is not prose, especially 
“ literal-literary ” prose would make an interesting but an 
unprofitable discussion. There is a verse translation by 
Mr. J. A. Pott (“ The Dryden Library ”), who very properly 
quotes Cowley’s sensible words in his preface : — 

“If a man should undertake to translate Pindar word 
for word, it would be thought that one madman had 
translated another, as may appear when he that understands 
not the original reads the verbal traduction of him into 
Latin Prose, than which nothing appears more raving.”’ 

Now take Mr. Storer’s rendering of a poem of Asclepiades 
(about whose date he is nearly two centuries out) with 
Mr. Pott’s of the same. We quote the first half. Mr. 
Storer :— 

“Drink, Asklepiades, rather than weep. From what 
do you suffer? You are not the first the Kyprian has 
entrapped, and cruel Eros has not prepared his bow and 
arrows for you alone. Why, when still alive, do you seek 
the dust? ’’ 

From this rendering, turn to Mr. Pott’s :— 


‘* Drink, Asclepiades, and shun 
Those idle tears of woe, 

For you are not the only one 

That Love hath treated so. 





‘*His bitter shafts are keen—what then” 
We all have felt the thrust, 
And ’tis not meet for living men 
To grovel in the dust.”’ 





REVOLUTIONARY COMMONPLACES. 


“The Principles of Revolution.” 
(Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d ) 


By C. DELISLE BuRNS 


Revotvutions are the commonplace of the time; and the 
comparative dearth of a literature by which they may be 
understood is hardly less outstanding. Mr. Delisle Burns 
has undertaken to supply this want; but his book shows 
a greater haste and facility than is usual with his produc- 
tions. Intelligibly enamored of political ideals, he has 
sought to relate revolutionary procedure to ethical purpose, 
rather than tread the sober ground of historic fact. The 
result is rather amiability than light. There are graceful 


reflections on men like Morris and Tolstoy, who were less 
the makers of revolution than the providers of its emotional 
There are short discussions on Rousseau and 


penumbra. 





Marx which, with many things well said, still somehow fail 
to explain exactly how they obtained what is still the 
dominating hold upon the faith of the disinherited. And 
when Mr. Burns moves from the particular to the general, 
from specialized revolutionists to the abstract ding an sich, 
he is too content to repeat the commonplaces of the lecture 
room instead of providing us with the text-book that we need. 

After all, the best treatment of revolution is still the 
fifth book of Aristotle. Ordinary States, as he says, are 
founded upon wrong notions of justice, and this leads to a 
discontent which, when undiscovered, provokes revolutionary 
change. But what Aristotle saw, and what Mr. Burns does 
not emphasize, is that the purpose of revolution has a special 
background in relation to the type of State in which it occurs. 
A revolution in a monarchical system has a different normal 
atmosphere than a revolution in a democracy. It is far 
easier to insist upon injustice to a people only a few of 
whom have tasted political power than to one in which 
universal suffrage obscures the subtler bonds of economic 
control. Nor does Mr. Burns distinguish, as Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes, between the three clear parts into which the 
problem of revolution may be divided. We have not only 
to understand the object of a revolution and the provocative 
cause that object is intended to destroy, but we have, perhaps 
above all, to grasp the temper which promotes it. And that 
temper is a vital thing. Mr. Burns’s diagnosis would not 
explain the frequent revolutions in South American 
republics. Not even the high-sounding words there used 
obscure the poverty-stricken nature of the objects for which 
they are made. Democracies, said Aristotle, may lead to a 
revolution when demegogues become generals or when states- 
men strive against each other for the favor of the mob; that, 
in a background of expectation, in the acceptance of the 
method as normal, brings with it revolution in complets 
absence of the moral idealism by which Mr. Burns is 
impressed. So, too, at least in intention, with the counter- 
revolutionary groups in Russia to-day. Putting aside high 
profession, what the legitimists desire is expropriated pro- 
perty with the power it implies; and they will go through 
the whole gamut of revolutionary gesture without one atom 
of moral purpcese. 

Revolution, in fact, is a far broader thing than Mr. Burns 
is willing to make it. Revolution occurs when a group of 
men, not necessarily, as we know from 1688, any more than 
a fragment of a nation, feels sufficiently strongly its exclusion 
from power as to be willing to attempt the overthrow of the 
State. That willingness may be derived from a far greater 
variety of causes than Mr. Burns admits. William Morris 
may turn to revolution, because, to him, almost any system 
is worse than the curse of industrialism. General 
Mannerheim may turn to revolution because he has an 
over-developed sense of the virtue of private property. 
Joseph de Maistre may be a revolutionist because without 
papal absolutism the linch-pin seems taken out of civiliza- 
tion. Morris and de Maistre were both of them idealists ; 
but ethical purpose is an accusation from which General 
Mannerheim is singularly free. 

Mr. Burns does not profess to settle the question as to 
whether a revolutionary method pays, though he summarizes 
some usual arguments on either side. But the truth surely 
here is that the question cannot be answered. Revolution 
pays or fails to pay according to the particular circumstances 
in which it is made. Revolution does not pay in Central 
America because it leaves the communities in which it is 
popular in much the same case as before its inception. Most 
of us will judge that it paid in 1688; and those, less 
numerous, who can see beyond the terror of 1793, will not 
doubt the ultimate beneficence of the French Revolution. 
Whether the Russian Revolution has been, or will be, worth 
the price seems to depend very largely on the ultimate 
beliefs we hold ; and those who are convinced that an assault 
on certain freedoms deemed essential to civilized life is 
always more costly than its gains will make their decisions 
accordingly. But from any general discussion the one fact 
that seems to emerge is the impossibility of a universal judg- 
ment. For revolutions ma; occur on behalf of causes that 
the objectivity of time renders bad not less than good. They 
are not part of a long chain moving from the half-under- 
stood recesses of the past to some ultimate event which all 
revolutionists have, at bottom, desired. 
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MACMILLANS LIST 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
IRISH FAIRY TALES. 

by JAMES STEPHENS, Author ot ‘‘ The Crock of 

Gold,’”? &c. With 16 Plates in colour and other Illus- 


trations in black-and-white by ARTHUR RacCKHaM. 
Ordinary Edition, F’cap qto. 16s. net. Edition de 
Luxe. Limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. 


CHILDREN OF THE SLAVES, 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Quest of 
the Face,’ ‘“‘ A Private in the Guards,’? &c. 8vo. 
12s. net. d 
* A study of the progress of the American Negro since 
he obtained his freedom. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vols. 1X. and X. 
—1813-1815. With a separate volume of Maps and 
Plans illustrating the two volumes. 8vo. £4 4s. net. 


The Daily Mail: ‘‘ The two volumes are admirably written, 
full of instruction, and cover the closing period of the 
Peninsular War and the Waterloo campaign in their spirited 
and invaluable narrative.” 


THE ILA-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. SMITH, Feilow of the Royal 


Anthropological Institute, and the late Captain 
ANDREW MURRAY DALE. Fully Illustrated. 
2 vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 


sir J. G. FRAZER writes: “It is a book of the highest 
scientific value, one of the best and most thorough monographs 
ever published on @ savage tribe.” 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. _ 
Pocket Edition, 23 vols., printed on thin paper with 
gilt edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net 
per vol, 

The Service Kipling, 26 vols.; blue cloth, 3s. net each. 





THE CAPTIVES. 


A Novel in Four Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Gentlewomun: “It is difficult to particularise in the 
large scope of this book, which in vivid interest and distine- 
tion of style rivals the best of Mr. Walpole’s earlier fine work. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


A QUAKER SINGER’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


By DAVID BISPHAM. 
The Times: “A 
anecdote.” 


Illustrated. 
well-filled book, 


8vo. 24s. net. 
and rich in excellent 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF RELA- 
TIVITY IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND HISTORICAL ASPECT. 


By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of London. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d, net. 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD, 


New Edition with Peace Treaty boundaries. Contain- 
ing more than 100 Maps and Plans and full Geo- 
graphical Index. 3s. gd. net. 


THE BOOK THAT EXPLAINS THE NEW MAP 
OF EUROPE. 
AFTERMATH: A GEOGRAPHICAL 
STUDY OF THE PEACE TERMS, 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. Illustrated with 15 
Maps. 5s. net. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. net 


(W. & A. K. JOHNSTON LTD. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Modern Men of Mark ells the romantic life 
stories of those great captains of commerce, Lord 
Armstrong, Lord Leverhulme, Lord Northcliffe, Lord 
Rhondda, Sir Richard Burbidge, Sir Joseph Lyons, Sir 
Alfred Pease. By Mrs. Stuart Menzies, with 24 illus- 
trations. It is written from material obtained from 
absolutely authentic sources. Demy 8vo. 218. net. 


Irish Glass. An account of Glass-making in 
Ireland from the Sixteenth Century to the present day, 
by M. S. Dudley Westropp, M.R.I.A. of the National 
Museum of Ireland, illustrated with reproductions of 188 
typical pieces of Irish Glass, and unwards of 200 patterns 
and designs. Demy 4to. Price 63S. net. 


The Miniature Collector is a new volume in 
the Collectors’ Series, by the greatest living authority, 
Dr. George C. Williamson. With upwards of 100 repro- 
ductions of famous miniatures, two in colour. 17S. 6d. net. 


The Medal Collector. A guide to Naval, Mil- 
tary, Air Force and Civil Awards, with upwards of 100 
illustrations of medals, and all the principal medal-ribbons 
reproduced in colour. 7S. 6d. net. 


The Jewel House. 4 delightful book telling the 
romantic story of the Regalia, and including a contem- 
porary account of Colonel Blood’s great exploit in stealing 
the crown and orb. By Sir George Younghusband, with 
coloured and other plates. Demy 8vo. 158. net. 


A Dominie in Doubt. 4 new book by the 
author of ‘‘ A Dominie’s Log,”’ which created a sensation. 
A. S. Neill writes with considerable humour and full 
knowledge of the child mind. 5s. net. 


Sylvester's Sensible Cookery. A book 
that really strikes a new note in cookery books. Why? 
Because it gives two recipes for each dish, one for the 
New Poor and one for the Newer Poorer. In other words, 
for a moderate purse and a still more moderate purse. It 
is written by an expert. With illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Hill of the Crows is a Scottish story 
by Frederick Sleath, author of that big success, ‘‘ Sniper 
Jackson.’” You will like the story of the little Seaport of 
Duncorbie, particularly Erchie. 7s. 6d. net. 


The House That Jill Built is a novel of 
happiness and high spirits. Jillis charming. The author 
is Ethel Holdsworth, the ex-mill girl who wrote ‘' Helen 
of Four Gates,” filmed by Hepworths. 17s. 6d. net. 


Blue Pete: Half-Breed. i: is an achievement 
for a publisher to discover a brilliant new author; it is 
a great achievement when he can announce, as in this 
case, that 31,500 copies have been printed up to date. The 
book was published on the sth October. Luke Allen has 
written a fine book of the Cowboy West. As an experiment 
it is being published in the first instance at 28. 6d. net, 
although a full-length 8s. 6d. net novel. 


Songs of Donegal. A new volume of poems 
by Patrick Mac(ill, with eight full-page illustrations; 
also end paper in colour. Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


The Lady of the Lawn. 4 new novel by 
W. Riley, author of ‘‘ Windyridge.’”’ 17s. 6d. net. 


Malcolm Sage, Detective. 4 new novel by 
Herbert Jenkins, author of ‘‘ Bindie,” etc. 7S. 6d. net. 


The Green Lady. A story of love and a ghost 
by Violet Tweedale, author of ‘‘ The Beautiful Mrs. 
Davenant.”’ 17s. 6d. net 
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This, indeed, is to strike at the main difficulty with 
Mr. Burns. He is so haunted by the presence of idealism 
that he too little realizes in what varied and conflicting 
forms that idealism may present itself. St. Francis was an 
idealist ; but there is no room for him in a world run by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Lenin is an idealist, but his affec- 
tion for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose ideals are equally 
proud, is not apparent. There is material, in truth, for the 
hypothesis that revolution and a sense of tolerance are 
incompatible. And that would lead to a very rigorous 
examination of an argument which Mr. Burns has put into 
an eloquent sentence. ‘“ Revolution,” he writes, “ will secure 
nothing but dust and ashes unless it digs deeper than any 
grievance.’ That is true in the sense that the ultimate 
triumph lies with the isolated thinker who is content with 
the knowledge that after he is dead men who have never 
heard of him will translate some fragment of his ideal into 
fact. But it is surely untrue if by it is meant that the makers 
of revolution must come forward with a universal programme. 
The great changes of history doubtless have roots that go 
deeper than we can trace; but they are, in general, made by 
narrow and very practical men who look to the anger of 
the moment and remedy the immediate pain of which it is 
the expression. In that sense the best type of revolutionist 
is Francis Place, less a man of complete vision than one who 
found the adequate formula for the facts about him. He 
had nothing but contempt for Robert Owen, to the measure 
of whose deeper thought we are only now beginning in any 
serious fashion to move. So, too, it may be urged with the 
Reformation. A man like Erasmus, whose religious vision 
is akin to our own, could never have made it. What was 
needed to light that flame was the narrow inflexibility of a 
man, who, like Luther, can never keep more than two or 
three ideas in his head at one time. Men with the New 
Jerusalem in their heads are little likely to build it. They 
dream, doubtless, of the foundations; and their dreams 
become part of the great historic tradition. But the building 
is in the hands of littler souls who have seen no more than 
the plan of some single house. 





A FRENCH MASTERPIECE. 
‘*Marie Claire's Workshop.” 

Translated by F. S. FLINT. 

__ net.) 
“Marte Crarre’s Worksuop,”’ perfect in its craftsmanship, 
is so unobtrusive that many may not recognize that in 
both its design and execution it is a reproach to our middle- 
class novels. Serene and tender, finely discriminating in 
its human judgments, it has that quality of justesse which 
rarely animates English art. The precision of truth, 
expressed with a delicate clarity, is the quality which renders 
Marie Claire’s vision so penetrating and luminous. 

The life of a small Parisian workshop, kept by the 
exhausted, feverish patron, M. Dalignac, and his gentle, 
soft-hearted wife, who employ half-a-dozen dressmaker 
hands, is the theme. And in every touch, the atmosphere 
of the room, the fatigue and anxieties of the life—for work 
comes in rushes and suddenly ebbs in the slack season, 
leaving the girls penniless—the compensations of gossiping 
cameraderie, and the confidences between woman and 
woman, mingle to make a perfect illusion. It is the 
feminine genius of France that speaks in the disclosure, 
little by little, of the love stories of half-a-dozen working 
girls, and of their family relations; and half ironically, 
half wistfully, the author begins and ends her story on 
the note of the old saying :— 

‘Paris, Paris, 
Paradis de la femme,” 
And behind nearly every story is the conflict, so French, 
between the instinct of the heart and the claims of a 
dowried marriage, dictated by prudence. This conflict in 
the mind of the race is typified by the contrasted figures 
of the gracious, self-sacrificing, gentle Mme. Dalignac, 
idolized by her rough husband, and her sister-in-law, Mme. 
Doublé, “whose lips seemed made of some hard matter 
which prevented them from stretching into a smile.’’ Mme. 
Doublé, on her visits to the workshop, always finds fault 
with the girls, and always takes away with her designs of 


By MARGARET AUDOUX. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 








the newest models, boasting that she will make her own 
customers pay dear for them. Mme. Dalignac, on the other 
hand, is defenceless against the demands of her customers, 
and her share of the money is often the smallest. But her 
husband adores her and says to everybody, ‘“‘ My wife is 
a saint.’’ But, unlike him, most of the other men sacri- 
fice their love to money. As the old clothes-mender, Mlle. 
Herminie puts it, when recalling the love passion of her 
youth: “ He saw us so prettily dressed, my sister and me, 
that he imagined we were rich; but when he learned that 
our parents would not give us as much as one gold piece 
on our marriage, he turned away from me to marry 
another.”’ 

The case of the gentle and gay Sandrine is tragic. 

She spends all her evenings with her lover, Jacques, a poor 
bank cashier whom she has loved from childhood, and they 
work in her room till midnight to support their two 
illegitimate children, and then suddenly Jacques leaves off 
coming, pretending that he cannot leave his sick mother. 
Weeks pass, and one day Sandrine learns that Jacques has 
just married a young, well-to-do woman! She returns to 
the workshop dazed. In the evening Jacques, 
conscience-stricken, with a frightened air, comes to enquire 
after her, and cannot ejaculate a word. But Sandrine 
does not reproach ner lover. ‘“ How am I going to bring 
up the children?” was all she said. The man, in 
his perplexity, keeps mechanically pulling at the 
back of a chair, the legs of which were caught in the cross- 
beam of the table. “And when he had succeeded in drag- 
ging it away he breathed with satisfaction, as though he 
had just done some absolutely necessary thing.’”’ Then 
his frightened air comes back to him and he moves to go. 
“ Sandrine did not seek to detain him, but as he was leaving 
her to go back to his new wife, she smoothed out with the 
tips of her fingers the cracks formed by the folds in the 
front of his shirt.” 
The Breton girl, Bergeonnette, is of much tougher 
fibre. She always brings with her an extraordinary anima- 
tion into the room, and makes such confusion and noise 
that ‘it seemed as though she had sat on all the furniture 
at once.’’ Her complaints are so comical that nobody pities 
her, even when she arrives one morning with a black eye 
and a bleeding cheek and laments, “If my husband didn’t 
beat me I should be the happiest of women.’’ The patron 
is always squabbling with her, but Bergeounette insists on 
doing the work her own way and people have to yield to 
her. Moreover, she sings country songs beautifully, and 
everybody listens to her stories of the Breton fishermen’s 
life. It is true the patron asserts that she takes her place 
by the window in order to signal to a one-armed man who 
constantly passes the house, but Bergeounette guards her 
secret well. The customers, such as Marie Moulin, are 
full of caprices and think nothing of making the work- 
girls sit up all night in order to have yet another dress to 
wear. When the last week of June arrives, and everybody 
is fatigued to death with working overtime, the important, 
rich, pretty Madame Linella insists on having a white, 
unembroidered dress made in two days for the Longchamps 
race meeting. “I want to be the only woman on the field 
who wears an unembroidered dress,’’ she explains to the 
harassed patronne, and adds coaxingly, “Come now! you'll 
work a little overtime and it’s done!’’ But when the 
white dress is delivered, at the cost of a sleepless night for 
the drudging women, Mme. Linella’s maid does not even 
undo the parcel, and her mistress is seen, that day, at the 
races wearing a red embroidered dress! 

One of the beautiful features of the novel is the 
way the atmosphere of Paris is charged with 
memories and associations of the fair land of France. An 
exquisite interlude is the idyll of the aged Mlle. Herminie’s 
visit, for three precious days, to the home of her childhood 
in Burgundy. The old clothes-mender visits every quarter 
of the beloved town, and overflows with memories of her 
long life “made up of love and courage, of wretchedness 
and regrets,’ and even the rude cobbles of her native 
streets seem to her beyond compare. But when she goes to 
bed that night she folds her hands as in prayer, and says 
“Where is the man who made me weep so much?” They 
seek the old cottage next day, where fifty years back she 
had taken refuge to weep over her desertion by her fover, 
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CHOICE GIFT BOOKS| 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


There is no better gift than a good book, 


Buy your Presents early 
eS to ensure getting the best. ea 


SOME BEAUTIFUL COLOUR 
BOOKS 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 
Price 10/6 each net. (By post, 11/3-) 


THE GARDEN THAT WE 
MADE By Her late Royal Highness 


CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 
‘One of the most charming of garden books.”—Daily Mail. 


(Princess Margaret of Connaught). 


SHORT CUTS TO 
SKETCHING By the late 


HAYWARD YOUNG 
“Informal chats in non-technical terms that will show those who 


have never tried to sketch before how to start about it.”—Morning 
Post. 


FLOWER PICTURES 


By MAUDE ANGELL 
“Rich in attractions and in sound practical teaching for students 
of flower-painting.”—The Scotsman. 


TRAMPING WITH A 
COLOUR BOX By Cc. J. VINE 


“There is much ge -conveyed help of a useful kind for the 
amateur sketcher."—The Times. ss—s—‘—s—SCS 


OUTDOOR PICTURES — 


“A handsome gift-book, being full of coloured pictures on br own 
mounts, reminiscent of summer joys.’ ’—The Nation. 


FRUIT AND FLOWER 
STUDIES 


** Amateur artists will have a delectable treat in this book.”’— 
The Globe. 



































NEW ART -_ 7 By ye ~- —. HOBBY 
y pos 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES 


OF THE TROPICS: HOW TO COLLECT 
THEM WITHOUT A TROPICAL JOURNEY 
Illustrated and Described by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

With beautifully reproduced Coloured Plates mounted on Art 
Tinted Paper, and many Black-and-White Pictures. Medium Quarto. 
Attractively bound in Cloth Boards, and with Coloured Picture 
Wrapper. 


With Preface by the PRIME MINISTER | 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


A New Edition of Dr. Mackennal’s work, revised by H. ELVET 
LEWIS, M.A. 


Coloured Plates 
Medium Cloth. Quarto. 
(By Post, 12s, 9d.). 

‘“‘A useful, up-to-date souvenir.”’—Christian World 








and many other Illustrations. 
Attractive Picture Wrapper. 12s. net. 





Just Ready. 10/6 net (by post 11/3 
A NEW ART EDITION ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD “COPPING 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS CAROL 


With Foreword by Archdeacon A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., and 8 Coloured 
and about 50 Black-and-White Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. 


Tastefully bound in Cloth. 
THE BAIRNS’ BEAUTY BOOKS 
INTENTIONS 


4te. 5/- ea 
MOLLIE’S - “GOOD 
By ETHEL CORKEY 
TEDDY’S YEAR WITH THE 
FAIRIES By M. E. GULLICK 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT S SocIETy, 
4, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Please ask for these Books at the Bookshops and Book tale and 
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and there she recalls “ the day he went away his kiss was 
nv less tender than it had been the day before, nor his 
hands less caressing. And he turned as he had done the 
other times to look towards the door of the house, where 
[ still stood.’’ No less delicately poignant is the last scene 
in the book, where poor Mme. Dalignac, whose business has 
come to ruin and is now amalgamated with the crafty Mme. 
Doublé’s, visits Bagneux cemetery to pray at her husband’s 
tomb. The perfect restraint of this little picture, the 
unerring truth of feeling, and the simplicity of the tragic 
close, are a lesson in the art that endures. For one may 
assert contidently that if the spirit of this masterpiece seems 
‘old-fashioned "’ to our hurrying generation, it is because 
it has nothing to do with those ephemeral fashions which 
divorce literature and beauty. 





DINNER-TABLE CRITICISM. 


** Bedouins.” By JAMES HUNEKER. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 
net. ) 

Oxy by chance in this country do we come to know anything 
about current in America of art and letters 
and Mr. Huneker’s volumes alone appear to be issued with 
regularity in an English edition. From the standpoint 
of literature even this odd instance seems to be rather a 
disservice than otherwise to the author concerned ; for it is 
a very indiscriminate sort of regularity, a periodical hotch- 
potch of all manner of essays which have been dished up from 
the New York daily journal whose literary and artistic 
columns he has edited these many years. The present 
volume, as it stands, and so far as we are able to make it out, 
will serve no better purpose than the diversion of those 
feverish folk on this side of the water who have been affected 
by the American avidness for everything that, in Jack 
London’s phrase, a kick in it,” be it domestic 
pepper or that music which is said to sound its barbaric 
yawp over the roofs of the world. It would be difficult, 
after a first introduction through ‘“ Bedouins,” to believe that 
Mr. Huneker was in his day chosen to present Mr. Shaw's 
collected opinions and essays on the theatre to the volume- 
reading public, or that he is the author of a treatise on 
Chopin which musicians appear to regard with the highest 
esteem. 


criticism 


has 


“The Devil is the mainspring of our mora! system. 
Mock him and you mock God—who created him. Without 
him this world would be all light without shadow, and there 
would be no art, no music—the Devil is the greatest of all 
musicians. He created the chromatic scale—that’s why 
Richard Wagner admired the Devil in music—what is 
Parsifal but a version of the Black Mass? Ah! it 1s easy 
to see that Wagner knew Baudelaire only too well in Paris, 
and was initiated into the mysteries of Satanism by that 
poet who wrote a Litany to Lucifer, you know, with its 
diabolic refrain!” 
This sort of writing may make an effective appeal when it 
comes through the medium of dialogue and is sandwiched 
between sensational items in a newspaper, but, if its author 
shares the usual editorial belief that the reader’s road to 
wisdom is in hyperbole and excess, it ccmes to us much 
too tardily to make worth while the expression of our dis- 
sent; for time has already outdone a good deal of the 
writing, as, for example, that on M. Anatole France, in which, 
though it is undated, we are told that “ he now writes prose 
glowing with patriotism.” We wonder none the less what 
sort of newspaper reader can relish work like the follow- 
ing, also concerning M. France: “ He excels in exposing the 
splendor of the simple soul, though faith has not anointed 
his intellect with its chrism. He admires the golden filigree 
of the ciborium: its spiritual essence escapes him”; or 
this: ‘‘ Never syncopated, moving at a moderate tempo, in 
transition smooth, replete with sensitive rejections, crystal- 
line in diction, a lover and a master of large, luminous words, 
the very marrow of the man Anatole France is in his style.” 
We had long since grasped how thoroughgoing in its 
materialism the American nature can become: Mr. Huneker 
reveals it anew whenever he alludes to music, which is often. 
It is either “ plucked down from vibrating skies,’ “ made 
visible,” or ‘ painted,” and once when a green star drops over 
Judea it is as though “ music itself were slain.” But 
since when has the American spirit been so completely aban- 





doned to syncopation that such is looked for even in the style 
of the classic writers? 

Perhaps it is Mr. Huneker himseli who has in his method 
become syncopated. The first section of his volume is in 
praise of a certain prima donna, Miss Mary Garden, and 
much of it might read well to the accomplishment of one of 
these now familiar Southern orchestras. But the rhapsodical 
note is distasteful. Despite the remarkable aptness of artistic 
allusion that accompanies it, “ O the dullness, the staleness, 
the brutal obviousness of it all!’’ as the author himself 
exclaims concerning grand opera. * It is the pabu/um of the 
unmusical, the unthinking, the tasteless.” Whatever poetiy 
there was in our thought of Miss Garden has indeed been 
slain at one stroke, as though she were common talk at a 
lively dinner-table. It is of a restaurant dinner, indeed, 
that these pages remind us. In them is a common identity, 
not merely, as with Wagner, of the seven arts, but of artistic 
genres with everything pleasing that comes within range of 
the five senses. There are folk who hear painting, see music, 
touch poems, taste symphonies, and write perfumes (our 
author knows all about them!), but Mr. Huneker beams 
across the dinner-table with talk (in time with the afore- 
mentioned orchestra) that actually unifies artistic master- 
works and the wine, the dishes, the cigars. Occasionally 
he attempts a joke: it is the joke of the dinner-table: 
“* Criticism, after all, is not to legislate but to raise the 
dead.’ Sometimes it raises Hades.’ If dinner-table writing 
has any value at all, it is that it makes articulate the out- 
look on the refinements of life and on art of a vast number 
of commonplace people with a power of sensual appreciation 
highly developed. Such an outlook may or may not be worth 
interpreting: it is certainly not worth Mr. Huneker’s while 
to persist in the rdle. He has proved his value in other 
réles ere this, and we confess to a hope that his own fear 
will have its confirmation :— 

‘* Another such season of overwrought reportage and 
my bag of highly colored phrases, all my trick adjectives, 
would be exhausted and the same gang of girls ever 
expecting new and more miraculous homage in tour languages 
with a brass band around the corner. Oh la! la!” 





THE WORKERS’ HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


‘* History of the Working Classes in Scotland.” By [Homas 
JOHNSTON. (Glasgow: Forward Publishing Co. 10s. 6d, net.) 


James ConNoLty, whose book on “ Labor in Irish History ” 
is one of the most memorable books of this age, described 
the Society of United Irishmen as saying “ little about 
ancient glories and much about modern misery.’’ His work, 
like that of Mrs. J. R. Green, was a powerful corrective of 
the impression given by Lecky’s lament for the decline of 
the Irish landlord class of the eighteenth century. Connolly 
showed that it was this class that represented the great 
breach between Ireland and her original and native culture 
and institutions, and he rewrote the history of Ireland from 
the point of view of an Irish democrat. This kind of history 
is needed to qualify the misleading associations of Nationalist 
tradition. The most important thing to a nation is its 
liberty, and to a nation deprived of its liberty its past is apt 
to become a romance. The injustices of laws are obscured 
by the injustices one people suffers at the hands of another. 
So history gives less than its share to the common people 
of an oppressed nation because its leading interest is the ill- 
treatment of the nation’s claim to freedom, and to the com- 
mon people of the oppressing nation because its leading 
interest is Imperial glory and expansion. We know much 
more about Garibaldi’s struggle for the independence of Italy 
than about the wrongs of the Sicilian or the Tuscan peasant ; 
and the social hardships of eighteenth-century England figure 
less in our histories than the ruthless prowess of war and 
conquest. 

There are resemblances, and of course there are wide differ- 
ences, in the historical relations of Ireland and Scotland to 
England. In the fourteenth century we treated Scotland 
much as we treated Ireland in the sixteenth: we destroyed 
the Scottish Parliament as we destroyed the Irish, by bribery 
and intimidation. In Scotland, for our own purposes, we 


maintained political monopoly, and did everything to dis- 





courage popular government. 


In Ireland, of course, we 
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actually imported an alien element with the deliberate object 
of crushing the native population. We persecuted her 
religion and we confiscated her soil. In this way we 
deliberately set up a lasting cause for quarrel, and we 
employed all our strength to destroy Irish industry. In 
Scotland we established the religion of the majority: we 
imported no alien element; we gave access to our markets 
at the Union, and the effect was immediate. The condition 
of Ireland after the Union was much worse than before: in 
Scotland the effect of the Union was exactly the contrary. 

Mr. Johnston has set out in this book to give an account 
of Scottish history as a record not of high politics or 
religious quarrels or personal intrigue or of national 
struggles, but as a record of the sufferings and wrongs of the 
Scottish poor. Such a book was badly needed, and Mr. 
Johnston has done his work with remarkable thoroughness 
and industry. His book is a very interesting study because 
Scottish social history has resemblances both to Irish and to 
English history. The tragic story of the great agrarian 
clearances reminds the reader of Ireland; the miseries the 
Scottish worker suffered under the industrial revolution were 
shared by the English worker, and the struggle for escape 
from these conditions is, of course, the common effort of the 
trade unions of the two countries. The feature of Scottish 
history that stands out by itself is the extraordinary savagery 
of the industrial conditions in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. We all remember in a dim sort of way that 
Fletcher of Saltoun—described by Lecky as “one of the 
greatest intellects and one of the most ardent patriots of 
Scotland,” and by Mr. Johnston as ‘a Radical reformer, 
and in his way a humane and far-seeing patriot ’’—actually 
proposed the enslavement of great numbers of his fellow 
countrymen, some of them to be sent to Venice to serve in 
the galleys, and the transplanting of the entire population 
of the Highlands. This was at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Johnston gives an account of the legislation 
of the previous hundred years which would seem to be drastic 
enough ; its very severity had in fact created “ the vaga- 
bond population” for which Fletcher proposed these 
desperate remedies. By the law of 1649 any British subject 
could capture a Scottish vagrant, and could “ dispose of 
theme to be employed by others in work for their meat and 
cloth allanerly (only).” ‘In 1662 the Privy Council passed 
an Act granting the Earl of Eglinton, who was alleged to 
have suffered much under the Puritan réqime for his Royalist 
principles, the exclusive privilege of arresting the vagrants 
and the temporarily unemployed in the counties of Galloway, 
Ayr, and Renfrew, and setting them to work in his wool 
factory.”’ The vagrants he was to have for fifteen years: 
those who did not beg, but had no visible maintenance, for 
five years, and they were all to work for their meat and 
clothing only. Next year manufacturers were authorized to 
take vagrants or unemployed on these terms for eleven years : 
a little later the terms were amended, and any such vagrant 
or unemployed person could be kept till the age of thirty. 
Even then the child who fell into the hands of a manufac- 
turer was better off than the child who fell into the hands 
of the mineowner, for the mineowner could keep his slave 
for life. This appalling law remained in force to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and Scotland was, in this respect, 
three centuries behind England. The savage manners of 
seventeenth-century Scotland were illustrated in the hideous 
stories of burning for witchcraft which Mr. Johnston tells. 
Long after this custom had died out in England, the Scottish 
clergy were keeping it alive in Scotland, and at the end of 
the seventeenth century batches of women were tortured and 
then burnt on this charge. 

It is curious that such brutal treatment by the governing 
classes, as Mr. Johnston describes, did not lead to more 
violent revolts. There was, of course, constant disorder of 
a kind in the Highlands, and it was by disorder that the 
wretched crofters made Parliament pass Acts for their 
protection, just as it was by disorder that Ireland obtained 
her remedial legislation. But it is difficult at first to account 
for the small part that violence plays in the industrial 
history of Scotland. Mr. Johnston attributes it in part to 
the influence of religion and in part to the influence of 
education. In Scotland manufacturers and capitalists were 
more brutal and inexorable, religious leaders more cruel 
and intolerant than in England. But in Scotland, unlike 

England, the Church believed in the right of every child to 











a rudimentary education, and though the provision in 
Scottish parishes was often stingy, it was infinitely better 
than anything to be found in the English village. In the 
persecutions during the French Revolution the Scottish 
courts distinguished themselves by their outrageous conduct, 
and Fox said, in the House of Commons: “ God help the 
people who have such judges.” It is said that Mr. Balfour 
once remarked that the Scotch were naturally a Conserva- 
tive people, and that it was the memory of the persecutions 
of Muir and the other reformers that made them Liberal. 
Her history is full of religious intolerance and of brutal 
oppression. It is perhaps not an accident that she has pro- 
duced more than her share of the leaders of Radical and 
Labor movements. 





MR. WILLIAM O’BRIEN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


“Evening Memories.” By WisLIAM O'BRIEN. (Maunsel & 
Co. 18s.) 
No man could make dull the story of those great days, least 
of all, one who was in the heart of the struggle. The record 
itself is so full of startling changes, the person- 
alities so marked and distinguished, the fight so joyful 
until fate intervened to ring down the curtain on 
tragedy and despair, that even when the history is well known 
the fresh recounting of it can always awaken interest. And you 
may be sure that in the hands of Mr. William O’Brien it 
loses nothing in the telling. Here we are at the heart of 
the fight in Ireland for the land and the recognition of 
nationality. In this particular section of his recollections— 
between the day of his entrance into Parliament, through 
the fight against Mr. Balfour’s coercion and strong Govern 
ment policy, to the triumph over the “ Times ” forgeries— 
William O’Brien was at the centre of the situation. It was 
he who was largely the motive power behind the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” which Parnell only doubtfully approved. It was 
he who at the frequent risk of his life, and in face of the 
laughter of British society, refused prison dress, dared as a 
kind of precursor of the later “hunger strikers” the whole 
force of British rule to kill him in gaol—for that was what 
the challenge amounted to—and by so doing broke down the 
determination of that rule and secured the privilege for the 
men whose cause he was fighting. The narrative would be 
a fascinating one as much three hundred as thirty years 
after the encounter, for it is a narrative of resolution, com- 
radeship, and self-sacrifice by a company of brilliant 
men with a whole enslaved and aroused nation behind them, 
working with weapons of passive and spiritual appeals 
against the rapier and the bludgeon. But it gains in interest 
to-day from the fact that the Ireland of 1920 is practically 
indistinguishable from the Ireland of 1886, and that a new 
generation is enacting the same secular resistance to clumsy 
and brutal methods of alien rule. 
This book has less of the charm of the first volume of 
‘* Recollections ’’—partly perhaps because of the public war- 
fare with which it is filled, replacing the wistful and tender 
memories of the early upbringing. Here William O’Brien 
is in the noonday light, with every act of his watched by 
thousands, and the glare of the sunlight is perhaps too piti- 
less to permit of the morning ind evening delicacies and 
shades. The style consequently suffers by comparison. The 
writer forgets literature in journalism, as he heaps epithet 
on epithet and produces a full-blooded record of his adven- 
tures and sufferings. The book is charged also with a per- 
vading, if harmless, vanity, noticeable even in the frequent 
printing of testimonies from persons of importance and 
unimportance as to the greatness of Mr. William O’Brien’s 
work for Ireland. The record stands sufficiently unchal- 
lenged by time, and these things but irritate and weary. 
On the other hand, the pages are full of generous tribute to 
old enemies and old friends, and old friends who have for 
so long been enemies. Aad although on each occasion of 
difference Mr. O’Brien is still defiantly sure he is right, he 
can remember at evening and record with praise the past 
work and services of the men against whom he was directing, 
at the close of his political career, a whirlwind cyclone of 
vituperation. 
Mr. O’Brien’s memories are full of interesting personal 

verdicts and sidelights on the history of the time. On his 
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McCuuvre. Ten 8vo. 3s. Sd. net. 


POLISH FAIRY TALES. 


Translated from the Polish of A. J. GLINSKI, by MAUDE 
ASHURST BIGGS. With 20 illustrations in colour by 
CECILE WALTON. Crown 4to. 16s. net. 


BENGAL FAIRY TALES. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT. With 6 illustrations in 
colour by ABANINDRANATH TAGORE. 15s. net. 

“For older boys and girls (and many adults, too, will be 
attracted by the store of unfamiliar legends ). * Bengal Fairy 
Tales’ will open a new field of romance.’’—Star. 











NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
PETER’S PENCIL. 


Written and illustrated by PHYLLIS MORRIS. 1s. net. 





NERO: An African Mongrel. 


By JANE SPETTIGUE. With illustrations by D. E. 
SEYMOUR HaDEN. A charming dog story that will appeal 
to every dog-lover and all children. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


Joun LANE Vigo STREET. 
THe Ropevilrap 











Student Christian [Movement. 


| ‘*The Student Christian Movement has a genius for finding | 








out the right books.’’—7he Challenge. 





Third Impression now ready. = 
THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE. 


By the Rev. A. H. GRay, D.D., Author of ‘“‘As Tommy Sees Us.” 

&ce. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to present the message of Jesus as He gave it to the 
world. 


Mew Editio 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE "AND PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL PROCESSES. 


With special reference to the Phenomenon of Auto-Suggestion. 

By RUTH ROUSE and H. CRICHTON MILLER, M.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

“The problem is discussed with much ability.” — The Times 
Lile prary Supplement. 








Ready shortly. 

FOR THE FAITH, 

By ANNIE H. SMALL, Author of “ Letters to My Missionary Friends.” 

Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net; paper, 3s. net. 

Some Stories of the Missions of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

A record of the lives of Xavier, Loyola, and other well-known 
missionary heroes in India, Japan, China, North and South America. 


Just published. 
THE MASTER BUILDER. 


A Study in the Life and Religious Development of the Apostle 
Paul. By J. MATHERS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net; paper, 3s. net. 


Fifteenth Edition. 
THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER, 
By Dr. H. E. Fospick. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
By the same Author. 
THE MEANING OF PRAYER, 3s. 6d. net. Fifteenth Edition. 
THE MEANING OF FAITH. 5s. net. Second Edition. 


THE EVER-PRESENT CHRIST. 
By EBEN J. IVES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. 
A study in the practice of the presence of Christ, including 
chapters on some of the great Christian mystics and saints, such as 
Brother Lawrence, Jeremy Taylor, and others. 


A CHILD’S BOOKSHELF. 


Suggestions on children’s reading, with an annotated list of books 
on Heroism, Service, Patriotism, Friendliness, Joy and Beauty. 
By LILLIAN STEVENSON. 2s. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 

The Times Literary Supplement: “A book which should be 
welcomed by all who have to do with children. We do not fancy 
there is anything quite like it, either in the extensiveness of the field 
it covers or in the skill which has made it both practical and attrac- 
tive.” 

Important in view of Lambeth Conference. 
THOUGHTS ON UNITY. 

By the Rt. Rev. NEVILLE S. Talpot, M.C., Bishop of Pretoria. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Perhaps the most important contribution we have had to the 
human side of the Reunion question.”—Guardian., 











THE FACTS OF POVERTY. 
By H. A. Mass, B.A., Author of “Casual Labour at the Docks.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net 
Things seen and heard in the East End: a study of the meaning 

of poverty in terms of daily life and human experience. 

“It is a ‘document’ well worth study, not only for the actmality 
of its record but for its entire freedom from rhetoric and senti- 
mentalism and its acute well balanced judgments. Housing, un- 
employment, wages, education, health, drink, are topics all deait 
with in in separate chapters. ”_Times Literar y Supple ment. 


DRINK AND THE COMMUNITY. 


By WILL REASON, M.A. Crown 8vo. . 6d. net; paper, 2s. net. 

“Really helpful to social ol It provides a careful state- 
ment of the conditions of the problem, physiological, economic, 
ethical, social, and of the arguments for and against both prohibition 
and nationalisation.’’—The Times. 

“TI do not hesitate to say that I think it impossible to over- 
estimate its value. ”*—Mane hester Guardian. 


VITAL FORCES OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 

By Pror. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D., D.Sc., New College, Edinburgh. 

Crown 8vo. 4s.; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

A study of the ‘euiding principles of the Early Christians as they 
set out on “an adventure without parallel in the his tory of humanity.’ 

‘A book with much freshly put matter, grouped under the head- 

ing of ideas, specially prominent in the Early Church, viz., Equality, 
Fraternity, Liberty, the New Age, Conversion, the Second Coming: 
written by one of the leading authorities on the Apostolic Age.”— 
The Times, 


GOD AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 


By the Most Rev. CHARLES F. D’ARcy, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh; 

Miss LILY DOUGALL, author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia”; the Rev. 

B. H. STREETER, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards, 4s. 6d. net; 

paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The problem is faced with the greatest candour and honesty. 
The discussion throughout is rich in suggestive and illuminating 
thoughts.”—Westminster Gazette. 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By the Rev. E. W. BaRNegs, Sc.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, Ils. net. 
““Incomparably the best statement of the case from the Christian 
viewpoint. Dr. Barnes is one of our foremost scholars, and what he 
writes is authoritative.’"—Church Family New spaper. 


THE PURPOSE OF PRAYER: 


A Popular Treatment of the Philosophy of Prayer. 

By JOHN BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 

“Mr. Bretherton has realised with great acuteness, and treats 
succinctly and capably the difficult questions which occur to everv 
thoughtful mind about prayer. It is difficult to think of any practical 
problem not covered in his twenty-four chapters.” — The Times 
Literary Supplement. 
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first arrival in Parliament, while waiting to take his seat, 
Mr. Chamberlain introduced himself with graciousness and 
friendly words. He “ left me,” however, says Mr. O’Brien, 
‘under a first impression of uneasiness, as if in contact with 
something glittering, sly, even serpent-like.” He notices 
“the well-compacted head, the close-set ears, the neck of a 
Centaur, the nose cocked up aloft in defiance of all comers, 
the clean-shaven jaw as hard as though it had been hammered 
out in his o vn steel factory ’’—the alert, sinuous body and 
swinging arms which seemed always ready to plant a blow. 





A PICTURE OF RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM. 
‘The Last Days of the Romanovs.’ 


(Thornton Butterworth. 15s. net.) 


By Ropert WILTON, 


WHEN this narrative first appeared by daily instalments in 
the “Times,’’ a reason could be found for its publication. 
It may have seemed, to the editor, to be a useful and 
timely lump of fuel with which to feed the fires of British 
anti-Bolshevik opinion, thus possibly lessening the chances 
of a successful issue to the Kamenev-Lloyd George 
negotiations then proceeding. 

It may or may not have served this worthy purpose; 
and, if it did, then the only valid justification for it has 
been filled. One is left wondering, therefore, why Mr. 
Robert Wilton should wish to inflict it in book form upon 
a public that, when all is said, is not specially antagonistic 
to Jewry, nor very greatly interested in anti-Semitic 
propaganda. 

Because, apart from re-stating the details of the miser- 
able end of Emperor Nicholas ITI. and his family, the main 
facts of which already were sufficiently well-known to those 
who have taken any pains to keep in touch with real 
Russian information, this book is little more than a long- 
sustained, vituperative attack upon Russian Jews as a 
curiously blended compound of pro-Prussianism with 
Internationalism. Moreover, the particular strain of 
anti-Semitism of this book is of the best Purishkevich- 
Dobrovo kind, familiar to those who have mixed 
much in the society of Russian officers of the pre- 
Revolutionary period. It is curious that an Englishman 
should write a book which has a reminiscent odour of that 
interior, extreme reactionary society, the “ Union of True 
Russians,’ which enjoyed the particular patronage and 
personal support of the late Emperor Nicholas II., but 
which (before August, 1914) was more commonly heard 
about in this country as the “ Black Hundreds,’’ notorious 
for organizing and instigating Jewish pogroms. 

Mr. Wilton bases his tale upon a dossier of the grue- 
some business drawn up by a Mr. Sokolov, specially 
appointed by Admiral Koltchak himself. Yet he naively 
lets us see (p. 108) that this appointment was viewed with 
so little confidence by the Admiral’s Ministers that these 
refused to supply funds for the inquiry; which does not 
seem to imply great trust in the qualifications of the 
Supreme Ruler’s nominee for this difficult and delicate 
investigation. 

Indeed, the only justification for publishing this long 
and dull indictment in book form is perhaps the author’s 
commendable anxiety to justify old friends, though that is 
hardly sufficient for inflicting it upon us. It is a queer com- 
pound of unbalanced hatred of Jews and Germans. We 
are to believe, it appears, that the Jews were willing instru- 
ments of the Prussian policy. Yet who would believe that 
either the semi-autocrat, William II., or his ultra-reac- 
tionary, military entourage, could look for political 
advantage in killing the last European representative of 
the autocratic principle? And though we strain probability 
to accept Mr. Wilton’s theory that real power in Moscow 
was in the hands of members of an inner Jewish circle, to 
the total exclusion of Lenin, it is difficult to imagine what 
these had to gain by a cruel and stupid murder in circum- 
stances bound to bring upon themselves universal odium, 
when a public trial of the Emperor in Moscow, with its 
certain revelations of Imperial complicity in “ Black 
Hundred” Jew baitings and massacres, would have been 





all to the public and political advantage of the Jewish 
position. 

Ever since 1907, that year of fatal political connection 
of London with Petersburg, the ‘“‘ Times ’’ has been consist- 
ently kind in its coloring of the particular picture of 
Rvssian Imperial administration considered desirable for 
English criticism by the Isvolski-Delcassé-Grey diplomacy. 
Printing House Square no doubt had seen excellent 
reasons for this tenderness, and the most charitable 
explanation of Mr. Wilton’s book is a certain loyalty of 


the chief scene-painter to a long tradition in the fine 
old art. 





MAZZINI. 


“Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family.” 


16s. 
net.) 


(Lane. 


It is the fault of history or of historians that great men 
tend to become great names. Their actions or the causes 
and movements for which they stood gradually form a solid 
crust over their humanity, and when you turn them up in 
the Cambridge Modern History or some other historical 
work, you find them standing out in awkward and slightly 
ridiculous postures like the effigies of British statesmen in 
Parliament Square. Mazzini has always hitherto been to 
us the crust of a great name, something much more and 
much less than human. And in this case it was not only 
history but his life which helped to freeze him into a statue 
in the historical gallery. No man has ever been more 
completely identified with a great, impersonal, political 
movement. If you say the word ‘‘Italy’’ or the word 
‘‘ nationality,’’ you automatically think of Mazzini, and a 
gentleman with the name of Nationality can hardly be 
imagined as human even in the nineteenth century. More- 
over, in this case there is considerable excuse for 
identifying the man with his cause. Mazzini is repre- 
sented to us, quite correctly, as a man who made a great 
renunciation, who deliberately renounced the human hopes 
and desires which fill nine-tenths of the life of the ordinary 
man. He withdrew from the world as effectually as the 
priest or the nun, although his renunciation was made not 
for a religious but for a political idea. Finally, the man 
and his life were eminently romantic in the bad sense. For 
forty-one years he perpetually flitted in exile up and down 
Europe, in a maze of secret societies, plots, trunks with 
false bottoms, armed raids and insurrections, hidings, 
police hunts, arrests, proscriptions. ° That is the crude, 
undiluted romance of the cinema, and nothing is more 
inhuman and unreal. 

And now quite suddenly we have the crust broken off 
this historical figure, and in these letters to Eliza and 
Emilie Ashurst we have revealed to us Mazzini, the human 
being. We shall not attempt within the limits of a review 
to do justice to the interest or importance of the revela- 
tion: we can only state, as a matter of personal experience, 
that it is a long time since any new book has so thoroughly 
taken possession of our mind. The interest to us is mainly 
psychological. The fascination of the book and of Mazzini’s 
letters lies in this, that they show that our original 
impression of him which we obtained from the Cambridge 
Modern History or Mr. Trevelyan, is true. He was that 
monstrous thing, a great man. He did identify himself 
with a political movement, and his name became 
Nationality. He did renounce the world, and he even had 
a trunk with a false bottom to it. When you come to the 
last page of the book, you find that the crust of the great 
name, the inhuman mask of the historical character 
remains. ‘‘ My life,’’ he writes in a letter to Emilie in 
1851, ‘‘is nothing but one thought and an unceasing 
activity for it: an activity, however, which, a few instances 
excepted, has consisted of one or two millions of letters, 
notes, instructions, forgotten, lost, burnt.’’ And when in 
that wonderful, short-lived spring of 1848, he entered 
Italy and heard voices in the streets crying ‘‘ Viva 
Mazzini,’’ he writes: ‘‘ I felt moved, deeply moved, when 
I entered Italy; but strange, and, sad to say, without joy. 
Never mind. If I am, as I fear, dead to joy, I am not dead 
to duty.’’ Yes, the crust and the mask remain. But 
behind and beyond them these letters reveal the deep 
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CHAMBERSS NEW BOOKS. 


Important New Novel by ARTHUR BEVERLEY BAXTER, 
Author of “ The Blower of Bubbles.” 


THE PARTS MEN PLAY. 7s. 6d. net. 

This story is certain to arouse a great deal of interest on 
account of the very apparent and eager desire of the Author 
that the citizens of America and Great Britain should under- 
stand each other better. The little weaknesses of both nations 
are hit off with happy humour and keen but good-natured satire. 

“The Blower of Bubbles” was reviewed in the Christmas 
Bookman as ‘‘a remarkable first book,” and the critic added 
“Mr. Baxter has a charm of style, vivid descriptive power, 
and, what is even more precious, a very searching knowledge 
of humanity.” 








NEW NATURE BOOKS. 


HABITS and CHARACTERS of BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
With 16 page Illustrations by WARWICK REYNOLDS, 
It will be evident to all lovers of Nature that Mr. Batten’s 
wonderful first-hand knowledge of his subject could only be 
acquired by sympathetic and keen personal observation. 


THE WILD UNMASKED. 

By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 

A fascinating book about Birds and Beasts by the Author of 

“Pinion and Paw,” &c. With 8 Black-and-White Illustra- 

tions and Jacket in 3 colours by HARRY ROUNTREE. 

“Mr. St. Mars has as intimate a knowledge of the habits 
of the jungle as he has of the common English hedgehog. To 
him they are all very human, and he makes them seem so to 
us.”—Country Life. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 
By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 
Author of ‘‘ Snapshots of the Wild,” &c. A series of strong 
Short Stories with, as a rule. Nature for a background. 


TRACKS and TRACKING. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 2s. net. 
96 pages. Illustrated, cloth limp. A Book for Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, and every lover of Woodcraft. 
“A jolly little book which will set every Boy Scout hunting 
for spoor on his next country walk.’—London Evening 
Standard. 


SOME BRITISH BIRDS. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Book for Boys and Girls. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black-and-White. 192 pages. 


MEMORIES of WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A., R.E. 
BY HIS WIFE. With Illustrations. Introduction by the 
Rev. JOHN KELMAN, D.D. 6s. net. 
Mr. Hole was an intimate personal friend of Robert Louis 

Stevenson, and in this volume there are many references to 

their frequent meetings. 


LORNA DOONE. by R. D. BLACKMORE. 108. 6d. net. 
Original Drawings in Colour and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 
A Superb Gift Book. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 15 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


LADS of the LOTHIANS. 
With the Royal Scots in Gallipoli. By ESCOTT LYNN. 
Illustrated by HORACE GAFFRON. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Escott Lynn has never disappointed his boyish public. 
He possesses all the good gifts that go towards making a writer 
of adventure stories. Then, too, he has the knack of claiming 
the reader’s interest from the first page to the last, a brief, 


clear diction, and at times an unexpected touch of poetry.— 
Outlook. 


CAUGHT OUT. 
A Public School Story. By KENT CARR. 6s. net. 
Illustrated by PERcY TARRANT. 

“Here before me at last is a book, a new school tale, which 
awakers all the old enthusiasm. I started it yesterday and 
finished it in bed. Perhaps Kent Carr has written many tales 
as fine as ‘The Shaping of Jephson’s,’ but this is the first I 
have stumbled on. It is great.’—New Witness. 

THE SCHOOL TORMENT. 

By ELSIE OXENHAM. 6s. net. 

Illustrated by H. C. EARNSHAW, 

‘Elsie Oxenham is an expert in the description of life in 
girls’ schools.”—Scotsman. 

A RIOTOUS TERM at St. NORBERT’S. 

By MAY BALDWIN. Illustrated by PERCY TARRANT. 6s. net. 

“Miss Baldwin’s stories are charming, and just such as 
appreciative young ladies will delight in.”—Liverpool Post. 
THE MERRY FIVE and “ TORONTO.” 

By EDNA LAKE. Illustrated by W. RAINgy. 5s. net. 


A bright out-of-doors story in which the terrier ‘ Toronto” 
figures prominently. 


MARGARET and the CURRANT BUNNY. 

By EDITH L. ELIAS. 6s. net. 

A charmingly original wonder story by the Author of 

‘*Periwinkle’s Island.”’ 8 Black-and-White Illustrations 

and Chapter Headings by MOLLY BENATAR. 

“The ideas are so quaint and original, so poetical (‘ Peri- 
winkle’s Island’), that they remind one of Maeterlinck, and 
if Mrs. Elias continues to write fairy tales in this strain she 
will make a big name for herself.’"—Ladies’ Field. 


KIDDIE KAR BOOK. 
Verses by RICHARD J. WALSH. Illustrations by SARAH 
8. STILLWELL WEBER. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains delightful page Illustrations in Colour 
and Decorative Pictures in Black-and-White. In view of the 
coming of the Kiddie Kar this volume should prove a welcome 
acquisition to the nursery. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38, Soho $q., London, W.1; & 339, High St., Edinburgh, 














MACLEHOSE, JACKSON & Co. 


Just PUBLISHED. One Volume. Crown 4to. Edition de Luxe nearly 
exhausted. 


Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, limited to 200 copies, 
numbered and signed, £3 3s. net, with portfolio of Fifty Original Pipe 
Tunes. Ordinary Edition, 25s. net. 


The Pipes of War. 


A Record of the Achievements of Pipers of Scottish and Overseas 
Regiments during the War, 1914-18. By sik BRUCE SETON, Bart., 
of Abercorn, C.B., and JOHN GRANT. 

‘*A singularly stirring and romantic record.’—The Times. 

There can have been few known and notable incidents in which 
pipers figured during the war which do not find places in rir Bruce 
seton’s volume. It would be invidious to pick out here for retelling 
any of these splendid stories of dauntiess courage and fearlessness in 
the face of almost certain death, of the inspiration which the pipes 
gave to men weary and worn and almost despairing in their fights 
against fearful odds, and of how victory was so often snatched out of 
the jaws of deieat under the impelling power oi the music which the 
men loved.’—Glusgow Herald. 

“If the Members of the House of Commons who took part in the 
discussion on the subject of bagpipes are wise they will invest ina 
copy of this work, and feel indebted to the authors for so stirring a 
record of the achievements of Scottish pipers during the Great War, 
and for the history of a subject which is apparently none too well 
known,.’’—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“It is far more thrilling than most novels, and is invaluable as 
proving the enormous power of sentiment even in modern materialistic 
soldiering.”’—The Grapiiic. 

“This fine and moving record of the deeds of the pipers in the 
war, to which Lord Haig contributes a Foreword, is a war-book of 
exceptional interest.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 





Crown Quarto, with many Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. 21s. net. 


The Lowland Scots Regiments, 
Their Origin, Character and Services, previous to the 
Great War of 1914. 


Edited for the Association of Lowland Scots by the Rt. Hon. 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


“ This handsome volume, and one well worthy of handsome pro- 
duction, treats of six very great and noble regiments.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


THIs Day. One Volume. Demy 8vo. Price, 128s. 6d. net. 


Spanish Influences in Scottish History 


By JOHN R. ELDER, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of History in the 
University of Otago, New Zealand. some time Lecturer in British 
History in the University of Aberdeen. 


“His book will remain the standard authority upon this whole 
series of episodes.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Carmina Legis, or Verses lilustrative of the Law 
of Scotland, 


By W. N. GLOAG, K.C., B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Professor of Law in 
the University of Glasgow. 
“This little volume is a brilliant hit.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 


Records of a Scotswoman (Katherine Stuart 
MacQueen): A Memoir and Account of Her Work. 


By Mrs. NORMAN MACLEHOSE, with Introduction by the BiIsHopP 
OF LONDON. 


“Her adventures and personality are well worth describing.”’— 
Athenaum. 


JUST PUBLISHED. One Volume. 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


The Teachings of Calvin; A Modern 
Interpretation. 


By Rev. A. MITCHELL HUNTER, M.A., of Cardross. 


“A great book? You have not often, in theology, stumbled upon 

a@ greater. ... He is a writer on the subject which is in ftself great— 

he proves it to be great—one of the greatest ever occupying the atten- 

— of man’s mind, and he rises to the greatness of it.’—Eapository 
mes. 


JUST PUBLISHED. One Volume. 8vo. 148. net. 


The Shaping Forces of Modern Religious 


Thought : A History of Theological Development. 


By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER, M.A., D.D., Author of “A 

Short History of Philosophy.” 

“This is a history; it is a history of theology since the beginning 
of the Refcrmation; it is a history of the development of theology, 
every doctrine being seen in its relation to other doctrines, and the 
great scientific law of continuity being clearly and impressively 
revealed.’—Ewpository Times 


Glasgow: MACLEHOSE, JACKSON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


London & New York: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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humanity of Mazzini, the passionate individuality, not of a 
great leader or writer or thinker, but of a great and 
charming human being. And the interest of the letters does 
not lie merely on the obvious surface, in their humor, their 
tenderness and passion, their intellectual depth and 
sincerity ; it lies really in the curious psychological drama 
which is played out when history requires that a great 
human being shall be converted into a great name. 





THE 
‘* Linda Condon.” 
7s. 6d, net.) 
‘The North Door.” 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“ Jenny.” By Sicrip UNDskT. 


ART OF DESIGN. 


By JosepH HERGESHEIMER. (Heinemann. 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. (Con- 


(Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a curious chance that has set these three novels side 
by side. Or is it possibly not chance, but a straw which 
shows which way the stream of feeling is beginning to flow? 
For though they are miles apart from each other in setting, 
treatment, and tone, there is yet this likeness between them : 
that the first two affirm one point of view, while the third 
seems to be groping for the same position, though in vain. 
That standpoint is the question: what justification can we 
tind, apart from the pleasure or pain of the individual, for 
the long strife and cruel suffering of humanity? Admittedly 
one cannot weigh in two scale-pans the total joy and the 
total pain of the race, so as to judge how the balance dips. 
But can we tind that the travail of creation is in any way 
justified by some expression of spirituality that is glorious 
enough to wipe out from the memory all the agony of the 
millions of lives that have produced it! Is the Adoration 
of the Magi full payment for the suffering of generations of 
mothers! This question is the motif of ‘“ Linda Condon”’ 
and * The North Door”: it is not clear in “ Jenny,” but if 
it were, that novel would have presented, as do the other two, 
a coherent reason for its existence. 

* One time, very long ago, beauty was worshipped,’ says 
the inspirer of “ Linda Condon,’ “man, you see, knows 
better now.’ And this is the dreadful truth: for all the 
beauty that reaches us to-day seems but to come in echoes 
from some earlier stage of existence when men still realized 
that ‘things’ are but symbols of a spiritual world, one 
aspect of which was beauty. This beauty and its incarna- 
Linda Condon.’ But another 
aspect of the unseen was holiness, and this is Dr. Macdonald's 
idea all through his strange study of an eccentric Cornish 
parson. In both these books one seems to be sharing in those 


visualizations of an earlier world which fill the pages of 
‘The Candle of Vision.” 


The author of 


tion in art is the subject ot ° 


The Three Black Pennys’’ enjoys the 
distinction of having found a new method for the novel. He 
is able, not by narrative, but by form and color, to shape 
extremely decorative designs which reveal the intimate life- 
story of groups of human beings. His gift reminds one at 
times of the way in which the background of the Russian 
stage merges in the dance itself. Color and form with 
Mr. merely background, they 
are part of the one impulse to express which moved him in 
the genesis of his people. And this is extraordinarily like 
the use of line and color suggestion in a Russian dance. 
This design runs like a strain of race persisting throughout 
a whole family life. In Mr. Hergesheimer, as in the Russian 
dance, we see the creative impulse taking possession of the 
whole field of effort. In shape and color, in the stimulus 
of the senses, something significant is being unfolded all at 
once. “Linda Condon” is even more noteworthy in this 
respect than “ The Three Black Pennys,” because its subject 


is more unusual. The subtle appeal of the novel lies in 
the intimate 


Hergesheimer are not 


way in which the spirit of a man’s desire 
for beauty is shown slowly transcending the flesh. 
The North Door” is a contrast, but here, too, is the 
hunger for some nobility that shall justify the slow pain ot 


the centuries. It is 


fixed in Cornwall, where there are 
strange layers of feeling that persist from very early times. 
Che Cornish were rabid adherents of the old Catholic faith ; 











they adopted Wesley's doctrine with a fierce intensity of 
their own; they retain even now a bedrock stratum of 
paganism. And the paganism is still the master note. 
this mixture of faiths is truly repeated in the little parson 
of St. Neot’s, who believes that all things are alive with a 
life of their own, and that the symbol of the Lord’s Supper 
itself is perhaps not more divine than all the other symbolic 
acts of life. The story itself is based on the old superstition, 
common in Cornwall, though not always confessed, that evil 
enchantments fall on those who pass through the north door 
of a church. Here, as in actual life, is a Cornwall of tangled 
and inextricable emotionalism where the primitive jostles 
the new and ugly in dense confusion. The Cornishman for- 
gets nothing, but he arranges nothing: his mind is like his 
buildings, often constructed with stones that were first used 
to build pagan temples. The glint in a Cornishman’s eyes 
when he says of a worthy, “ He was an old, ancient boy,” 
means more than a stranger would imagine. Dr. Macdonald’s 
story is chaotic in the same way, and so is Mr. Trevenna’s 
church, which is both a beacon to the fishermen and the 
centre of the symbolic worship of life by which the parson 
lives. There is in this novel, again, an extraordinary blend- 
ing of the instinct for the nature faiths and the trust in 
spirituality which is a marked feature of to-day. The parson 
passes through the north door and takes upon himself the 
evil influence for which it stands, his lady tights the devil, 
too, in the form of that traffic in child labor which made 
early Capitalism frightful. In the end, in curious contrast 
to the statue which survives in “ Linda Condon,” the church 
falls into the sea, altar, crucifix, and north door together, 
for the ideal of the spirit is born in new and living forms of 
flesh. Yet the novel misses the design which is art’s one 
desire: it is as though all the materials were but half-fused 
in the creative fire. 

In “ Jenny” there is neither leading idea nor fusion, 
yet the book possesses a fascination, for the scenes sometimes 
live and the people have almost always a certain lifelike 
ineonsistency. Jenny is a woman who is a misfit: her body, 
so far from expressing herself, runs counter to the vague 
germ of life which may be called her soul. She is the con- 
verse of Linda Condon, who is, body and soul, cast in one 
mould. Jenny is not sensual, yet twice she gives herself in 
ugly fashion. Then, unable to bear the bewilderment of this 
contradiction, she opens a vein in her arm. It is disturbing 
to be told that a woman can be so much the prey of natural 
instincts that she is like a rudderless ship. Yet there is a 
reality about this strange excursion into the formless depths 
of consciousness. There is behind it all a hunger for some 
vision which will explain the anomaly of women’s lives. 
Yet it is this hunger which injures the tale as a work of art, 
for you may face evil, like a Chinese idol, with a leer of 
irony, or you may see it, like a Greek, as the driving force 
of power, but you must not dissolve it like a river lost in 


sand. For art is the amber in which fragile things are kept 
for ever 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Forerunners.” By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. (Allen & Unwin. 


Tuts sequel to “Above the Battle” consists of a 
series of articles written between the end of 1915 and the 
beginning of 1919, and relates to those whose international 
faith was never Lroken throughout the mad years of conflict. 
Rolland, one of the best spirits in Europe, does not in these 
papers address one word of reproach or satire, but in passages 
of great eloquence reminds the warring pegples not of their 
worst aspects, but of their best. The exhibition mankind has 
made of its cruelty and want of reason has created in not 
a few intellectuals a despair of the human race; but 
tolland, though reviled and persecuted, believed four years 
ago that the war was leading men, who thought they were 
enemies, to drink from the same cup to their future union. 
The armies which were endeavoring to destroy one another 
would become more akin in spirit than they were before 
they faced one another in battle: “ The human mind has 
reached the gateway leading into a narrow road. The gate- 
way is too narrow, and people are crushing one another as 
they endeavor to get through. But beyond it I see stretching 
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HARRAP’S BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 
__TRISTRAM AND ISOUDE. 


Rendered into English by EVELYN PavL. Illuminated and Decorated 
throughout by the Author. With 12 Coloured Plates. Size 10in. x 
Thin. Cloth, 2ls. net. Antique Leather, 42s. net. Full Morocco, 
£5 3s, net. 
In this exquisite book EVELYN Paul reveals herself as no less a@ 
master of the pen than of the brush. She has woven out of her 
old French material a fascinating tale of these tragic lovers, and she 
has so faithfully preserved the atmosphere of her originals that one 
hears distant notes of the harp as the pages are turned. It is 


sufficient to say of the illustrations that EVELYN PaUL has surpassed 
herself, 


THE YEARS AT THE SPRING. 
An Anthology of Recent Poetry. Selected by L. D’O WALTERs. 
With 12 Plates in Colour and 12 in Black-and-White and many 
Decorations by HARRY CLARKE. 104in. x 8in. Cloth, l6s. net. 
Antique Leather, 30s. net. Limited Edition, 250 signed copies 
bound in Vellum, £5 5s. net. 
The poems have been selected as expressing the spirit of con- 
temporary verse, and all the outstanding poets of these latter days 
are represented. The subjects provide an admirable field for the 
genius of HARRY CLARKE, and his pictures will not disappoint those 
who have been following the development of his art. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


Size 9in. x 6in. Each with 16 Colour Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net; Velvet Persian, Yapp, 2ls. net; Antique Leather, 25s. net. 


1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 

574 pages. Illustrated by ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. 

The reader who is intimate with the story in other translations 
will experience a revival of interest through the faithful rendering 
of Dumas here given. The illustrations provide an added distinction. 
They are spirited and strong in colouring, as befits the Author’s style 
and they reproduce most successfully the atmosphere of his story. 


2. LORNA DOONE. 
656 pages. Illustrated by WILLIAM SBWELL and ROWLAND 
WHEELWRIGHT. 

The story has hitherto lacked the ideal illustrator, and it has 
been a matter for much surprise that the glorious surroundings of 
John Ridd and Lorna should not have inspired pictures as outstand- 
ing as the book itself. An effort has been made in this beautiful 
edition to remedy the defect, and the sixteen Colour Mlustrations 
should satisfy the most exacting. 


THE KING OF IRELAND'S SON. 
By PaprRatc COLUM. Illustrated and Decorated in Colour and Line 


by WILLY PoGany. Size Sin. x Sjin. 320 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Velvet Persian, Yapp, 15s. net. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








21, York Buildings. Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


PEOPLE Of DESTINY 

By Sir PHILIP GIBBS. In demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

The author deals with the social life in America and records 
his impressions of a recent visit to the United States. 

FIELD OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH BIRDS 

By the late FERGUS MENTEITH OGILVIE, M.A., M.B., 

F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. Edited by HENRY BALFOUR, M.A., F.Z.s., 

F.S.A. With Coloured and other Illustrations, Diagrams 

and Maps. In royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 

HICLLIUON 
SIR WATERLOO; Fragments of the Autobiography of 

a Sussex Lad 

Edited by ALFRED E. CAREY, Author of “ 

Glass,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net 
JULIA TAKES HER CHANCE. 

By CONCORDIA MERREL. With Coloured Picture Jacket. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

““Miss Concordia Merrel writes with charming freshness 
and enthusiasm.’’—Globe. 

MY PROFITABLE FRIENDS 

By HARNOLD PALMER Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘**He can congratulate himself upon an achievement. He 
knows his world, and will be much relished by those who 
know it too.”—Observer. 
PASSION’S QUESTS 

By VERA LOVICH. With 

8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

“s Nothing could be a better tonic. ”"—Weekly Dispatch. 
SERENUS : and other Stories of the Past end thePresen 

By JULES LEMAITRE. Translated by ‘‘ Penguin” (A. W. 

EVANS). Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“As typifying what is best in Lemaitre, 
is unrivalled.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
THE LIFE OF A SIMPLE MAN 

By EMILE GUILLAUMIN. Foreword by EDWARD GARNETT. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. net. Also limited edition with hand-coloured 

woodcuts. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY, in the Observer, says: ‘‘It is seldom 
that a book of such veracity and flavour as ‘The Life of a 
Simple Man’ comes into our hands.” 

NEW POEMS Just Published. 
COLLECTED POEMS 

By EDWARD THOMAS (EDWARD EAastaway) With Photo- 

gravure Portrait. Introduction by WALTER DEB LA MARE. 

Square 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

POEMS NEW AND OLD 

By JOHN FREEMAN. Square 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Hawthornden Prize for the best work of imaginative 
literature of 1920 was awarded to Mr. Freeman for this book. 
AGAMEMNON : From the Greek of Aschylus 

By V. LOCKE ELLIS. In 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 


Time’s Hour 


Coloured Picture Jacket. Crown 


the present volume 
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SERMONS BY CANON 
SHEEHAN (Author of My New 


Curate, etc.) Edited with a Preface 
by Rev. M. J. Pugvan, s.j. Demy 
vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HOLY ROMANS. A Modern 


Irish Novel by AopH bE Btacam, 
Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
PEACE. By Seamus Burke, T.p., 


B.L. With an _ Introduction by 
DARRELL Ficocis. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Complete Catalogue and Announcement list of 
forthcoming publications will be sent on application 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & Co. Ltd. 


~ GUILD SOCIALISM 


A Critical Examination. By G. C. FIELD, M.A., 
B.Sc., Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of 
Liverpool. Clota, 5s. net. 

There has been little in the way of detailed criticism 
of the National Guild system, and it is therefore all the 
more necessary that those who are unable to accept the 
particular doctrines should state clearly what are the 
defects they find in this alleged social panacea, 








THE 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


An Essay on Representative Democracy. By 
J. L. STOCKS. 5s. net. 


Many who use the word ‘ democracy,” whether in 
praise or blame, too often show that they have no clear 
vision of its true meaning. It is only by developing 
carefully and in detail the implications of the democratic 
idea that we can gain any degree of clearness as to its 
power and value. 





A Pertfolio of i2 Pictures of 


OXFORD 


From Drawings by L. Russell Conway, 
Reproduced by heliotype. 


In vellum portfolio, 21g, net 
(postage 6d. extra). 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. Ltd 


3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E£.C.4. 
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“Rising Above the Ruins in France.” 
SMBH and CAROLINE R. HILL. (Put 

‘le descriptions of scenes in the devastated 

N France, learn what the returned 

refugees and the Government are doing in the work of 

! nst tion. Not all the ruins remain, and life is again 

es and towns are rising from the wreckage, 
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cent. of the destroyed factories have 
The book is, perhaps, too long, the 
of localities becoming monotonous. 
of adjectives and sentiment- 
ality, and they remind us, at a time when a hateful political 
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Pussyfoot’ Johnson.” A. McKENZIE. 
St 


(Hodder & 
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me months American Anti-Saloon 
Fleet the fact 
ldlike interview, however, 
forthwith 
and the popular Press set about giving 
more resounding advertisement than the 
crusaders can ever, in their most ecstatic moments, 
And when the London students made 
the hero of the biggest “ rag” of the genera- 
t at all surprising that the Trade should begin 
the prediction of a dry England within ten years 
itive peril. Mr. Johnson is a man of fifty-eight, of 
life the Middle West. 
gives an animated account of his work for the 
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official enforcing the dry laws in the Indian territory. In 


his case the pussyfoot is not associated with a tender hand. 
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the He is an example of the well-known American 
type of citizen which believes in ruthlessly crushing the law 
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‘‘A Hospital Letter- ‘Writer in France.” 
FORD. (Methuen. net.) 


By May Brap- 
5s. 

Lany Braprorp, wife of the Consulting Physician to 
the British Expeditionary Force, spent four and a-half 
years in hospitals in France writing letters for wounded 
soldiers. Her book is packed closely with incident. The 
stories, strung together with scarcely a comment, like a 
Her 
bly wounded men certainly seem, at times, too cheerful 
real, but there were men like that. And there were 
many like the one who, when Lady Bradford suggested she 
should begin his letter with “My dear wife,’ replied, 
“That sounds fine; she'll be wondering I never said that 
before." We hear of people we should like to hear more 


string of statistics, are worth volumes of tall writing. 
ter! 


to be 


’ 








about, without feeling we should really care to meet them. 
There was a private who talked to the letter-writer about 
his She was a ring prize-fighter, who fought boys 
and women for a penny a round, and could knock out any 
one up to six stone eight, which he judged to be Lady 
Bradford’s fighting weight. He produced her photograph 
with the children, remarking that her feet “ were flattened 
out’’ by people walking on them. An appreciation of 
politics was shown by a Tommy who had lost an eye, whose 
creed was “ Down with Brigadiers and Major-Generals.”’ 

I’m agin Generals in Parliament,’ he 
have no use for them there Generals 
on the battle-field, though I doubt it; 
of joy-rides.”’ 


wife. 


explained; ‘“ we 
may be some use 
they are too fond 
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“A Dictionary of Napoleon and His Times.” 


By HUBERT 
N. B. RicHarpson, L.A. (Cassell. 30s.) 


IxstEAD of biographies, with or without index, why 
not treat all our great men Mr. Richardson treats 
Napoleon? There would be the danger of compilers over- 
doing the work, but they could take a model Mr. 
Richardson, who, with his knowledge and wide reading, 
could have made an encyclopedia of his subject to fill a 
room, but has contrived to compress his material into a 
volume which, with practice, can be grasped with one 
hand. The dictionary is not exhaustive, but it is as com- 
prehensive as anyone has a right to expect, it is impartial, 
and it is written in an attractive style. Reference is 
made easy to any particular of Napoleon’s character, his 
campaigns, his philosophy, his tastes, family, friends, 
servants. The whole of his period is reviewed 
in some form or other. Maps and plans and a classified 
bibliography are supplied. The chief value of the book 
is biographical. If there are omissions we have not yet 
detected them. Besides the obvious people we are glad 
to find Constant, the valet, whose memoirs are essential to 
an understanding of Napoleon, and even Andrew Darling, 
the coffin-maker, who was astonished to see the exile at St. 
Helena so much wasted in the body, “ but at the same time 
look young, and with such a pleasing countenance.”’ 
Mr. Richardson remarks that Darling was not in the least 
affected by the Napoleonic glamor. No. His description 
of the Emperor’s body is recorded: “The net size was 
5 feet 7 inches, only 18 barely across the chest, and scarcely 
19 inches deep.’’ To the coffin-maker, maybe, Napoleon 
was just a man who could cheat at cards and share the 
vinnings with his valet. . 
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‘Raphael.’ By Fecrx Lavery. (Sands. 2i1s. net.) 


Tus is an amusing book, though the fun is long in 
coming. At first sight no one would take it for a joke, con- 
scious or unconscious. 


It looks ambitious, serious, scholarly, 
‘Titical. 


For several chapters Mr. Lavery gives undiluted 
Vasari, mistakes and all, as though nothing he had written 
had been corrected. When the reader's puzzlement is grow- 
ing to impatience suddenly the mystery clears. 
of the war through the book he is 


Two-thirds 
faced with this :— 
‘*The surplus of Mr. Shipley’s collection was sold by 
auction at the Exhibition Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
May, 1914. At the sale the Nativity, which the Counts of 
Canossa held in the highest estimation, and about which 
Vasari says: ‘ Very large sums have been offered for it by 
different princes, but have never heen prevailed upon to 
part with it,’ was again sold as a copy, and was purchased 
by Felix Lavery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the writer of this 
volume.”’ 
He claims that this is the original of the large “ Holy Family 
of Francis I.’’ in the Louvre. Mr. Lavery makes laborious 
efforts to prove his picture’s authenticity. He mentions that 
in 1767 the work had been transferred from panel to canv1s 
by Hacquin, the Paris restorer. At a later date John 
Trumbull acquired the picture with others and sent it to 
London. He found on opening the cases “the paintings 
all water soaked and apparently all irretrievably 
damaged. My first impression was to abandon the whole 
to the underwriters. In the meantime the paintings 
had all been removed by permission to the extensive rooms 
of my friend, Mr. West, and there I passed the remainder 
of the season in repairing, as well as I could, the damage 
they had sustained.” If it were a genuine Raphael, how 
much of the master is left after all these adventures? 








